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Here’s the car that gives you 


highest quality at lowest cost 


Think of all the things you want in your new motor car... and of hou 
completely the new Chevrolet fulfills these desires at lowest cost... 


and we believe you will agree it’s your No. | buy ! 


All comparisons will convince you that it offers the finest motor car 
qualities at lowest prices... from the smooth-flowing beauty of its 
Body by Fisher to the smooth-floating comfort of its Knee-Action Ride 

and from the thrilling performance of its thrifty Valve-in-Head 
Engine to the extraordinary ease of control that comes with its Centre- 


Point Steering. 


Yes. here's the car that gives you your best dollar's worth in quality 
.. feature after feature and advantage after advantage of higher-priced 
cars at the lowest prices and with surprisingly low cost of operation and 


upkeep ...s0 see Chevrolet for 50 today ! 


LIRST and Finest...at Lowest Cost! 
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Guild and the CCF 


1 AM INDEBTED to you for your informa- 
tion that the Newspaper Guild “recognizes” 
the CCF as the political arm of labor. As 
President of the Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
a completely autonomous organization, | 
was not aware that we had accorded such 
recognition to any political party. It may 
be, however, that you have more knowledge 
of the Guild affairs than the President 


Toronto, Ont BELAND H. HONDERICH 


President 
The Name ‘‘Catholic”’ 


YOUR EDITORIAL “On the word ‘Catho- 


lic’ (SN Feb. 21) does not fit the facts 
Every religious body has the right to 
choose its own title. According to the 


Vatican Council the full title of our church 


is “The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church”. Our short title as history, popu- 
lar usage and standard dictionaries indi- 
cate is “The Catholic Church’. Though 
we make no attempt to dictate the titles 
of any Protestant Church, you strangely 
uphold their right to dictate to us what 


our Church's title shall be 

The acceptance of a title does not imply 
any concession as to its accuracy. Thus 
Anglicans and Catholics, though they _ be- 


SOCCAC eee eceeeeeeeececceceaesaseenseaseeceseesaensensssreuszsees, 


Easter 


| GOT ME flowers to straw thy way; 

| got me boughs off many a tree: 

But thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought'st thy sweets along with 
thee. 


The Sunne arising in the East, 

Though he give light, and th’ East 
perfume; 

If they should offer to contest 

With thy arising, they presume. 


Can there be any day but this, 

Though many sunnes to shine endeavor? 
We count three hundred, but we misse: 
There is but one, and that one ever. 


—GEORGE HERBERT (1593-1633) 


SPPRCe eee necaeeeceeeeeeeenceneeeseeeeseseceseeensecccecenseensnsceeseeess 
FoceeeeeDesecseeecceceeveceeeseesseccesceceseuseeecessseseusseceusenceses 





lieve their own church to be “orthodox” 
(i.e. true), would nevertheless answer “no” 
to the question “Do you belong to the 
Orthodox Church?” Similarly Presbyter- 
ians and Lutherans, although they believe 
and practise Holy Baptism, would not be 
justified in calling themselves “Baptists” 
because custom has restricted the use of 
the term to a particular set of Noncon- 


formists. 
Again Anglicans and Catholics claim for 


their Church the mark of unity but have 
wisely made no move to deny to another 
denomination the title of its choice “The 
United Church of Canada.” 

Many Anglicans (and others) disclaim 
the title “Catholic” and admit that it be- 
longs to us alone. Thus Dean Inge wrote: 
“A Western European who rejects the 


authority of the Pope can no more be a 
‘Catholic’ in the institutional sense than 
President Wilson can be an Englishman.” 


Is it not significant that at his corona- 
tion the King is asked by the officiating 
Anglican prelate: “Will you to the utmost 
of your power maintain the Protestant re- 
formed religion established by law?” What 
an outcry there would be if the word 
“Catholic” were substituted for ‘Protest 
ant’! You admit that the original Church 


was called “Catholic”. Not having ever 
broken gway from it, we retain its name 
London, Ont. JOHN C. CODY, 


Coadjutor Bishop of London 


Politics and Liquor 


THERE ARE statements in “Politics and 
Liquor Don't Mix” by D. P. O'Hearn (SN 
Feb. 28) which we as members of the local 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union re- 
gard as misleading and unfair We be- 
lieve in the necessity of firm legislative 
action in dealing with the liquor traffic. It 
cannot carry on without licence, and that 
is the prerogative of government. It has 
been implied that we should not exert politi- 


cal pressure to obtain abatement of the 
evils of intemperance but it is by political 
action that we have into Our present 
sorry plight. Prohibition was repealed with 
serious detriment to our cause: government 
sale was introduced; beverage rooms were 
installed; and cocktail bars have been 
foisted upon our larger cities, all by action 
of the government. How are we to remedy 
the resulting evils without impressive per- 
suasion. ? 


got 


It has been said that the multiplying of 
facilities for will have the effect of 
lessening the flow of liquor and decreasing 
the total volume. Experience the 
reverse to be the case 

We are glad that our present 
Hon. Leslie Frost, has taken the 
in hand and is making an honest 
check the traffic 
W.C.T.U 


Lindsay, 


sale 
shows 


Premier, 
problem 
effort to 
and its 


nefarious ravages. 


MRS. J. W. LYONS 


Ont 


Canadian Art Moribund? 


“SHINING HOUR for Art,” by Paul Duval 
(SN Mar. 21) leaves me cold. If the pictures 
illustrated in the article cross-section 
of Canadian then Canada _ is 
moribund. 

The one ray of hope is depicted in 
Frederick B. Taylor's Notre Dame Church; 
remove it and you have four canvasses left, 
representing, in my own mind, “Declining 
Hour for Art.” I am reminded of the words 
of Cecil Day Lewis 


are a 


art, art In 


Few things can more inflame 
This far too combative heart 
Than the intellectual Quixotes of the age 
Prattling of abstract art 

JOHN FE 


Toronto, Ont. GRIER 


. 1 WISH to call to your attention that 


the picture “Notre Dame Church” should 
be “Notre Dame ce Bonsecours Church.” 
Montreal, PQ. P. TRUDEAL 


Our Wampum Dollar 


YOU DOUBT in your editorial on Wages 
and Justice (SN Feb. 28) “whether any 
experienced and adequately trained econ- 
omist would care to maintain the thesis 
that Canada can afford to operate a land 
transportation system, paying the same 
wage rates as those of the competing 
United States lines - 

May not one legitimately 
whether “any experienced and 
trained economist’ (except in 
somnolent mooa, as doubtless 
Sir, to pen the lines quoted in 
paragraph above) would permit himself 
even to talk of the possibility of the two 
land transportation systems, situated in two 


doubt also 
adequately 
such a 
led you, 
my first 


different sovereign States, each of them 
maintaining its own currency system by 
means of its own national fiscal, and 


monetary policies, could possibly “pay the 
same wage ra‘es” as one another, even if 
they deliberately try to do so? 

Let it be granted that each of the two 
sovereign States, which lie side by side on 
the North samerican continent, calls its 
national unit of currency “the dollar” (a 
practice so cisturbing to the purist that I 
myself wrote a small book in 1944 sug- 
gesting, for tie sake of clarity, that we re- 


baptize our Canadian unit of currency: 
calling it “wampum"”, or something of 
that sort) 

Of course one does no good, when one 
cries over spilt milk—or even, for that 
matter, when one cries over spilt printer's 
ink. But I venture to suggest, as a neces- 


sary postulate for editorial writers on Cana- 
economic problems, that 
called by the same name 


currencies 


not 


dian 
wi 

, } 
necessarily the 


An inscrutable 


ich are are 





same thing 


Providence allows 1! aq 


a dinar ( #1 sterling): allows another 
dinar to the Jugoslavs ( 2c, U.S.): and 
once on a time—in what I may perhaps 


fairly describe as the Good Old Nights— 
gave yet another dinar to the Kingdom of 


Haroun-al-Raschid (which unit of cur 
rency, being prior to the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, had no rigidly fixed interna 
tional value) 

But do not be deceived, Sir, by this 
trick of nomenclature. These monies are 
(and were) just as different, as the Cana 
dian and United States’ dollars 


Toronto, Ont GILBERT E. JACKSON 
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123 METHOD 
—s forbetter 
| faster shaves! 


| WASH...PUT ON MOLLE... SHAVE... 

that’s it! Mollé —the heavier, 
brushless cream — makes shaving a 

pleasure instead of a chore. 


The toughest beards give in right 
{ away to Mollé’s heavier cream. 
Try it now! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO— 
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| WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 


' water. Leave it wet. 
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| JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
| beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor, and... 
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{ SHAVE —faster, smoother, better 


than ever, with Molle. 


AND for a swell after-shave skin 
soother, rub in the Molle that’s left 
on your face. 


Get Mollé and start TODAY! 
Convenient TUBES 


and economical 
Vo Ib. JARS! 
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IT’S HEAVIER! 
IT’S PRONOUNCED “Mo-lay” 


IT’S BRUSHLESS! 
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TRYTHIS | 
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“CANADA CALLING” 


These are exciting words to people 
all over the world and fan mail ad 
Voice of ¢ CBC 


International Service is just proof of 


dressed anada, 


the popularity of this program. 
Patrick Waddington of the CBC 


statt SATURDAY 


readers next week on how 


tells 
and what 
Canada tells the world 


NIGHT 
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SERVICE TO 


Among the services 
which we provide our 
clients are the following: 
« Mi nthly 


Investn 


INVESTORS 


Investors are invited to 
avail themselves of any 
of our services, and to 
call upon us for recom- 
mendations regarding 
the purchase or sale of 
securities. 

LISTED STOCKS 
Buying and Selling Orders 
accepted for execution at 

regular rates of 
commission on the 


Toronto, Montreal and 
New York stock exchanges. 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 
TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON. ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON 


OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 hing Street B est, Toronto, Canada 








WEST MENT MAVAGE WENT 
SERVICE 


Too many people are losing income by keeping 


osing both principal 


ned selection of investments or negiect 


nds in cash or 


j 


non productive assets, Of 


and income through un 


j 
t 


Mur investment officers men trained in every phase 


he ivestment Nneld 


ICCKING financial reports, statistics, 


men who are constantly 


to keep informed 


ocal and world-wide conditions—can relieve you 

yf your investment worries by advising, investing and 

ifeguarding your securities whether your portfolio 
large 


ENQUIRE FOR MORE DETAILS 


More Than 50 Years of Friendly Personal Service 


Crown 


Trust 


Company 


Toronto Brantford 


Montreal Winnipeg 


London Windsor 


Calgary Vancouver 





HOWE ON TRADE PROSPECTS 


ALL the key ministers have now given 
their views on the economic outlook, 
and the Opposition claims to see con- 
siderable difference between them. 
The latest was C. D. Howe’s detailed 
statement. He surprised some western 
members by his confidence that we 
can sell our food products in foreign 
markets. He seemed especially sure 
about wheat. 

He warned, however, that “all 
markets are now buyers’ markets.” 
Canadians would face heavy competi- 
tion and would have to do some real 
selling. But he believed there were 
now very few countries which could 
not find the money (presumably in 
dollars) for everything they needed 
badly enough. We should. therefore, 
continue to have a good market for 
staples—wheat, flour. metals, lumber, 
pulp and paper. 


SOME SPECIAL INDUSTRIES 


THIS is what Howe said about 
some industries’ prospects for 1950: 

Newsprint and pulp: at full capac- 
ity 

Lumber: fully booked both in the 
East and the West. 

Pit-props: an abnormal wartime 
industry which would never reappear 
on the same scale. 

Mining: a growing industry. Gold 
production increasing. Base metals 
would maintain volume of exports, 
but prices tending down and value 
might not be maintained. 

Fish: “no indication that it will not 
continue to find markets abroad.” 

Shipbuilding: down. Canadian 
prices are out of line since devalua- 
tion. 

Railroad equipment and machine 
tools: both largely dependent now on 
domestic orders. 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 


IT WAS now easier to sell manufac- 
tured goods in the U.S. than in Eu- 
rope. but prospects in Europe depend- 
ed mainly on the amount of sales 
effort manufacturers put into them. 
There was no reason to expect lower 
domestic demand. Wages were likely 
to stay slightly above 1949 levels. 


BUDGET VIEWS 


THE point which made most impres- 
sion on Parliament Hill out of Mr. 
Abbott’s long Budget review, was the 
statement that we are now stuck with 
an annual rate of expenditure of about 
$2,400 million. Most members were 
ready to accept the statement. But 
they are impressed in all parties by the 
fact that we can only carry such a 
high level of expenditure by keeping 
up our national production. Out of a 
gross national product of over $16,000 
million it may be all right to collect 
$2,490 million in taxes. But if national 
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production falls it will + nother 
story. 

As Abbott said: “Our ta ucty 
is now very sensitive to nges j 
employment and income.” 

Prime Minister St. Laure empha- 


sized the point when he received the 
annual brief of the Canadian © ongres 
of Labor. The Government. he said 
had to see that employment main- 
tained: otherwise its own 


would start going down. 


PENSIONS DEBATE 


THE Joint Committee of the House 
and Senate is to start its stud\ of old. 
age security after the recess. {1 has a 
difficult job. Nearly all the Common; 
speakers thought the means test must 
go. Some, like Ralph Mayba 
a strong case that pensions s 
contributory. Others, like 

(CCF, Kootenays) were against com 
pulsory contributions. John Diefer- 
baker, from the PC side, wanted any 


Government scheme to be ted 
with industry pension plans 
Nobody made precise proposals for 


raising the money to increase per 
sions; but several echoed the 
which Ross Thatcher (CCF. Moos 
Jaw) put in these words ensi 
have to be paid for out of k 
of production. out of the p 

the taxpayers.” 

The Prime Minister told CCI 
“The people can have just 
social securitv as they wis! 
for.” 


CONTROL OVER ESTIMATES 


WATSON SELLAR, the Auditor 
General, has made trench t 
cisms of the Government 
before the Senate Finance Committ 
The Opposition will use then) as er 
dence to press its case for a Comm 
committee on estimates. Ab! 
Budget speech seemed ali cad) 
accept one of Sellar’s rec 
tions. Sellar said Governmen: depart 
ments were always apt to be 
gant when they got services e from 
another Government depart nt. He 
gave the Post Office as an -\amp* 
saying that departments 
more economical about mail 
did not have franking privilezes 
Without referring to this. Abdpo" 
said: “In due course I woul 
can arrange that the Post © ‘ice \ 
be charged with all prope! n 
of its operations, that it W 
other departments for mai 
and that it will be able t 
modest surplus on a comme: i! bass 
of accounting.” 
Another of Sellar’s reco mene 
tions, which the Cabinet wil! vot be” 
happy about, is that senior -1V! ie 
vants should have to answer ‘or {el 
Estimates to a Commons ( 4 
He thinks they might be mo = carell! 
if they had to justify thems. ives '"" 
way. 
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DEA that the state owes 
ever) ody a job, or that the Gov- 


2 ol 
oe 


? ernmi + should intervene and cre- 
i ate work, even if nothing more 
? than | if-raking, as soon as region- 
? al and seasonal slackness occurs, is 
? not of long standing in the 
Canao.an community. But it has 
? certain V made some headway in 
? the p..t quarter of a century. Two 
: wars. Juring which the services of 
i ever) ivailable person were not 
? onl demand but were, when 
imper itive, actively conscripted, 
nay )uve done something toward 
| ig the doctrine. 

was a significant state- 

Finance Minister Abbott’s 


address. It seems to be 
t knocking on the head any 
t the Liberal party under- 
’ move in and provide jobs 
as even seasonal and re- 
inactivity shows up. Too 
ould not, perhaps, be read 
But the words came at the 

current survey of unem- 
it; they may well reflect the 
te and considered view of 

( abinet 


Fourfold Role 


! want to make it clear,” Mr. 
said, “that the central gov- 





cannot and should not 

to assume responsibility 

these regional problems. [He 

had n reterring to slack woods 
ope ns in the pulp and paper 
this past winter.] In my 

mind, the proper role of the central 


gove ient in our federal state is 


through its fiscal and gen- 








era cles it should endeavor to 
rT i tavorable climate for 
economic expansion and 

dev nent. 
Second, it should have careful 





planning its own opera- 


tions the best timing and the 
best cing of its capital and de- 
Velo ital expenditures. 

I i, it should recognize a 
spec esponsibility for the pro- 
mot ind development of our 
basic -:imary industries and other 
indi S of a national significance. 

I th, it should be ready to 
coo 'e actively with provincial 

; Bov ents, and through the pro- 

? vinc ‘overnments, with munici- 

: Paliti in meeting regional prob- 

PF: lems ( threaten nation-wide eco- 
nom percussions.” 


| <soect that the Liberal party 








CAPITAL COMMENT 


Ottawa Responsible for Jobs? 


thing of a pious hope on Mr. Ab- 
bott’s part that the responsibilities 
of the Federal Government can be 
confined as outlined by him. Just 
how far this or any subsequent 
Government might be driven in 
the event of mass unemployment, 
long sustained, cannot in these d days 
of activity and prosperity be readily 
guessed. 

It should perhaps be noted that 
the fourth point is very cannily 


worded: “To cooperate actively 
with provincial governments . . . in 
meeting regional problems that 


threaten nation-wide economic re- 
percussions.” This may be a neat 
pledge of innocuous sound capable 
of being expanded to the outlay of 
half a billion or more a vear if we 


ran into another serious depression 


Political Dynamite 


What Mr. Abbott said, of course. 
is traditional Liberal doctrine. We 
have seen what political dynamite 
lies in the phrase: “We 
unemployment or 
attempt. 


will cure 
perish in the 
Neither in 1930 nor in 
1935 did Mackenzie King try to 
out-Herod Herod by impossible 
pledges about jobs for all. 

The catch in any government 
promise to provide attractive work 
tor everybody at all 
neatly summarized vears ago by 
the columnist Mark Sullivan, 
ing in the New York 
Tribune 


times Was very 


writ- 


Herald 


“If every man is entitled to a 
right,’ is only one 
place he can go to exercise his 
right. That place is Government 
And if Government is to go on the 
principle that it must supply jobs 
to all who ask for them—then Gov- 
ernment must own all the 


job ‘as a there 


jobs there 
are. Government, in short. must 
be communism.” 

Even Lord Beveridge 
ing for a relatively homogeneous 
country with a unitary government, 
never supposed that some margin 
ot eS could be escaped. 
From 3 per cent to 5 per cent, he 
thought, might be not only inescap- 
able, but incident of a 
tree progressive society.” Adequate 
insurance, and an eventual demand 
for man-power so that no 
either expected to be idle for long 
or was compelled to were, of 
course, taken for granted in his 


pi escrib- 


even “an 


one 


admission 


wil roundly attacked for this 
dis; il. The argument will be 
; tha ereby shirks a promise to 
mi full or high employment, 
anc it is a repetition of the by 
; Old of “passing the buck” to 
; the ‘r levels of government Wilfrid 
f Whe nes begin to get tough. Eggleston 
_ ect that it represents some- 
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Dollars 


turn the wheels of industry 


Providing the funds necessary for the 
development of sound Canadian industrial 
enterprise is one of the services rendered by 
our organization. 


When funds necessary for a development 
program are not readily available from a 
corporation’s own resources, it is possible 
that the creation and issue of securities may 
be the best solution. 


Executives wishing to discuss such questions 
are invited to consult with our Directors. 
A telephone call or letter to any of our 
offices will bring immediate consideration to 
your problem. 


Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
London, Ont. Kitchener 
New Westminster Victoria 
Halifax London, Eng. 


Wood, 


Toronto Montreal 


Ottawa Hamilton 
Regina Edmonton 
New York 


Your Home Needs Maps 


Here is a set of full-coloured World Maps 
that will help your children with their studies 
and help you, too, to follow world events. 















pepe 


Suitable for library, 
den or bedroom study 
WHAT IS IT LIKE? 





What You Get—21 — 


A double page (42 x 29) Political Map of the World; full page al and Political Maps 
of Continents, Canada, United States, and Oceania; half page ite f Br tish 
and Political) Arctic Ocean, and Antarctica 

ORDER NOW. Give your family and yourself the advantage of 
up-to-date maps of the world. Take this opportunity to pt 
2 or 3 ordinary maps Approved by Deparments of Education in five provinces 
sold to Canadian schools 
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$20.95 CARRIAGE PAID 
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OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES 
AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves . ~ . $8,252,239,531.00 
This amount, which is determined in accordance with 

legal requirements, together with future premiums 

and reserve interest, is necessary to assure payment 

of all future policy benefits. 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with 


Company . See euisk 26 ee at: 531,949,902.00 
Policy proceeds “from death claims, matured endow- 
ments, and other payments, and dividends left 


with the ae by beneficiaries and policyholders 
to be returned in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders _. 164, 260,999.00 
Set aside for payment in 1950 to those policyholders rs 
eligible to receive them 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . : 35,804,438.43 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims 
that have occurred but have not yet been reported. 


Other Policy Obligations . . . .... . 64,879,400.04 
Premiums received in advance, reserves for mortality 

and morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing 

the program of equalization dividends on weekly 

premium policies, etc. 


Taxes Accrued ; 36,825 ,574.00 
Including estimated amount of taxes payab le in 1950 

on the business of 1949 and $10,000,000.00 for 

U.S. Federal Taxes on 1947 and 1948 income under 

pending bill. 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans... 21,000,000.00 
All Other Obligations . . .... fe 42,355,959.00 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS. 3 « « $9,149, 315, 803. 47 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


Special Surplus Funds . . . . $ 84,252.000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . 474,379,879.03 
IDTAL SCRPLUS FUNDS .. «+ « © «© @ « 558.631 ,879.03 





TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS — $9,707,947,682.50 





METROPOLITAN LIFE BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1949 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILMENT OF 
OBLIGATIONS 


Sons 6. 6 ec ewe aw & BS ee & & & SAI I4G 
U.S. Government . . . . . $2,884,039,974.00 


Canadian Government 4g: 242,548,827.19 
Provincial and Municipal , . . 69,029, 148.93 
eeaurpani. ts ioe) ae ae er 4s 492,569,747.96 


Public Utility . 6 « «= +» « 1,322,222,366.98 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 2,167,230,348.06 
Bonds of the Company’s Housing 

Development Corporations. . 121,095,071.93 


Stocks . 136,059,753.85 
All but $4, 534, 643. 85 are Prefe ered or PGmrantes Ae 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ...... 1,271,067,551.97 


Mortgage Loans on City Prop- 


Ce sa ws oe os «Se $1,164,238,419.48 
Mortgage Loans on Farms . . 106,829,132.49 
Loans on Policies ; 393,258,765.52 


Made to policyholders on the : sec urity of their polici ies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of 
$25,000,000.00 in the aggregate) . . . . . ; 247,728,331.90 


Housing projects and other real 
estate acquired for investment $ 198,151,779.86 


Properties for Company use . . 38,588,738.97 


Acquired in satisfaction of mort- 
gage indebtedness (of which 
$7,166,352.46 is under contract 


Cree we a we SP es 35,987,.813.07 
Cash and Bank Deposits . . . ..... 150,379,081.15 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of 
DONEOEION. . 4 ke Ue lle Ue eS 137,886,883 .07 
Accrued Interest, Rents,etc. . . . . ... 72,831,829.99 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $9,707,947,682.50 


NOTE Assets amounting to $456,197,535.92 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT METROPOLITAN’S OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


These highlights of the Company's business in Canada during 1949, our 77th year in this country 
will be of particular interest to Metropolitan's Canadian policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Metropolitan paid in 1949 to its Canadian policyholders and 
their beneficiaries $41,286,966 in death claims, matured 
endowments, dividends and other payments. Of this, 69°; 
was paid to living policyholders. 


The total amount the Metropolitan has paid to Canadians 
since it entered Canada in 1872, plus the amount now 
invested in Canada, exceeds the total premiums received 
from Canadians by more than $364,000,000. 


Life Insurance in Force 


In 1949, Canadians bought $208,278,971 of new Life 
insurance protection in the Metropolitan, bringing the total 
of the Company's Life insurance in force in Canada to 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


$2,356,103,078 at the year-end. This amount is made up of 
» Ordinary, 29°; Industrial and 14°% Group. 


Total Investments in Canada 


Metropolitan’s total investments in Canada amounted to 
$557,336,716 at the end of 1949. The Company’s dollars 
are at work throughout the country in practically 
every phase of production and distribution . . . helping to 
produce more goods and create more jobs for more people. 


Health and Welfare Work 


During 1949, a total of 212,458 nursing visits was made to 
those insured under Metropolitan Industrial, Intermediate, 
and Group policies in Canada; over 2 million pamphlets on 
health and safety were distributed, and the Company took 
part in 154 Canadian health campaigns. 
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NEW YORK 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


‘The 


A Reform That Doesn’t 


ING to a somewhat obscure and in- 


Ottawa story in the Halifax Chronicle- 


St. Laurent Government is contemplat 
reform for the Senate which 


arried out without legislative action. 


sure of 

would consist in non- 
til the number of such reached “twenty 
ive,” and then maintaining that number 


appointing 


ng to each subsequent vacancy a Sena- 
party to which the late 
Presumably, although the story skips 
Government ot 


incumbent 
tant detail, any new 
litical stripe which might at some near 
date succeed the Liberal Government 
Ss not constitutionally or even politi- 
abandon this practice 
{ its OWn supporters until the Opposi- 


ssible) would 
een reduced to the prescribed or tradi- 
eed twenty or twenty-five as the case 
and would then resume the “party ot 
cumbent” business. 
probably a measure of truth in all this, 
nt that Mr. St. Laurent may well be 
ting appointing Conservatives to suc- 
vatives, and might even be generous 
stick in half-a-dozen more Conserva- 
t are now Liberal seats but represent- 
where a Conservative appointment 
That the “reform” could ever 
er than that without legislative action 
nceivable; and that it could ever be 


pular 


the Canadian electors as a satisfac- 
dealing with the whole Senate prob- 
This is the era of the ballot- 
not the era of the hereditary 

Which the 
at the 


nore so 
tainly 
was the best 
think of in 
Senate 1s 


Senate 
could 
when the 
elective. We 


Fathers 
that 
ned it will be 


we fancy 
made 
. prefer that method to appointment 
and no other 


inclal Governments. 


ppointment feasible. 


Tax story 


seems 
may be a kite flown by 
rent or somebody close to him, to 

probable public reaction, or the 

reaction, to the idea of a Liberal 
ter appointing Conservative Senators 
‘ not seem to have found much wind 

favorable or otherwise. SATURDAY 
ir readers are aware, has long been 
lat a continuance of all-Liberal ap- 
will very soon reduce the Senate to 
significance, possibly so complete that 
‘ould welcome its abolition. But that 


’ from believing that the toleration of 


yont Lage 
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twenty-five non-Liberal Senators — selected by a 
Liberal Government — would constitute a 
factory “reform” of the Red Chamber 


saus- 


Human Rights and Hasty Words 


WE CAN quite understand the emotions which 
moved the Hon. Mrs. Fallis to withdraw 
membership in the projected Senate Committee 
on Human Rights after an unfortunate sentence 
uttered by the mover of the motion for that 


from 


committee, but we cannot help regretting that she 
allowed those emotions to overcome he- natural 
concern about the subject of human rights and 
particularly about the rights of female members 
of the human race, a cause which has for many 
years engaged a great deal of her interest. 
Senator Roebuck’s observation about “old-time 
Tory privilege” (with the verb most unfortunately 
used in the present tense) was a rhetorical device 
to accentuate the fairly well accepted view that 
human rights are capable of being attacked, and 
are actually being attacked, both from the side of 
the privileged classes and also from the side of 
the omnipotent state. (We may add that in our 
view the wielders of power in the omni otent state 


are simply a new kind of privileged class, rather 
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worse than the old kind because they have no 
sense of class responsibility, no “noblesse oblige,” 
and usually no ethical concepts.) If Mr. Roebuck 
had contented himself with talking about “privi- 
lege” (which is by no means a Tory monopoly 
either in Great Britain, which may have been the 
country in his mind, or in Canada), his speech 
would have done no harm; but he permitted him- 
self to use a party name which, while originally 
attached to the Conservative party by its oppo- 
nents. and never adopted as an official designation, 
is nevertheless a cherished symbol to many of its 
adherents. 

If Mrs. Fallis thinks that the committee on 
which she had been willing to serve is likely to 
do good work for the cause of human rights we 
hope that she will give it the benefit of her aid, 
sympathy and counsel, even if it be now too late 
for her to revoke her withdrawal from its mem- 
bership. We were particularly glad to see her on 
that committee both because she is a Conserva- 
tive and because she is a woman, with a woman's 
insight into the special difficulties of women in 
regard to human rights. If her withdrawal, on 
account of two ill-judged words in a speech, has 
the effect of seriously diminishing the value and 
effectiveness of the committee’s work we are con- 
fident that nobody will regret it more than herself. 


Ambassador of Many Friends 


THERE is an incongruity about the sudden death 
of Laurence Steinhardt that makes it seem even 
more tragic than such events must inevitably be. 
The Ambassador was one of those rare people 
the gift of appearing more intensely alive 
than most of the human beings around them. To 
use a colloquialism, he lived “on all cylinders.” 
He was at ease in any company and at home with 
almost any subject. He liked people. It is fortunate 
that American Ambassadors to Canada have 
never been accredited, in the ancient diplomatic 
formula, to “the court of Rideau Hall,” for such 
an assignment would have struck him as merely 
ridiculous. He was the Ambassador of the people 
of the United States to the people of Canada. 
Not long ago SatuRDaYy NIGHT printed a Karsh 


with 
with 


picture of him on its cover It was typical of him 






“YOU MAY NOTICE A FEW CHANGES, MR. VAN WINKLE!" 
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that he made no pretence of false modesty about 
this piece of publicity. On the contrary he thanked 
us, and explained that he tried to meet as many 
Canadians as he could. “But what does that 
amount to?” he said. “It can only be a few thou- 
sand at best. I'm glad to make some contact with 
the rest even in a second-hand way.” Towards 
newspaper men he showed invariable frankness 
and courtesy; perhaps they provided a vicarious 
way of meeting all the people he could never 
meet personally 

His death struck Ottawa at first as a personal 
loss. It was only afterwards, on reflection, that it 
began to be felt as the loss of an important diplo- 
mat. It is not often that we Canadians are lucky 
enough to have a foreign ambassador so com 
pletely “sold on” our country (We make no apol- 
ogy for the phrase: it is one that Mr. Steinhardt 


would have used most naturally himself.) He had 


a boundless faith in Canada’s future—"“provided ; 
he used to say, “that vou let in enough people.’- 
and a deep admiration for Canadians. He saw our 


weak spots and would discuss them freely without 
offence. But he was even more ready to acknow! 
edge his own country’s failings. If he thought the 
United States was in the wrong he would say so: 
but he was always sure that the wrong could be 


corrected, and he always set himself to correct 


it, neve joubting that he would succeed 
Canadian-U.S. relations are fundamentally se- 
cure. whatever passing irritations there may be 


ut thousands of Canadians have liked the United 
States better because of Laurence Steinhardt 


That shi be his memorial 


Childish Irresponsibility 


IF THE United States congressmen who recentls 
voted to end Marshall Aid to Britain unless 
Northern Ireland was turned over to the Irish 
Republic wanted to do their utmost to confirm the 
Communist charges of “American Imperialism” 
the, could not possibly have found a better way 
of achieving that object. It sends a shivery feel- 
ing down the spine to realize that the destinies of 
the world are in the hands of so hopelessly irres- 
ponsible a group of “statesmen.” Irresponsible 
and. we must add. selfish: for the Representatives 
wh oted for this resolution did so because each 
of them hoped to collect a tew Irish votes in his 
Own constituency, and regarded that as a more 
important consideration than the peace of the 
world and the ocking of the onward march of 


Communist tyranny 


Now that the full significance of their vote has 


become apparent we have no doubt that a good 


man\ of the Representatives are desperately seek 
ing for some means of wiping it off their record 
Unfortunately it is not their personal record that 
matters ind in any case their electors are not 
likely to regard their folly very seriously. It 1s the 
record and the reputation of the United States 


that has suffered most by their action: and the 
damage to that record will not be easily repaired 


by [ subsequent reversal 


The Canadian Forum 


THE Canadian Forum informs us that it now 
“enters upon its thirtieth vear of publication.” and 
indulges in quite a lengthy retrospective review in 
celebration of that event, thus bowing to the cur- 
rently popular idea that the proper time to com- 
memorate a decade, a jubilee or a centenary 1s 
one Vear before it ts completed instead of at its 
completion. We congratulate the Forum on hav- 


ing got through twenty-nine years of the hard life 


of a Socialistically-inclined periodical in what con- 





—Dora, Montreal 


MAX WRAY: The players talked back to him. 


tinues to be an individualistically-inclined Domin- 
ion. We also hope that it will be able to get 
through the thirtieth, for we should deeply regret 
the disappearance of a monthly edited by two such 
brillant minds as Dr. Northrop Frye and Mr. 
Alan Creighton 

The Forum is fully entitled to claim, as it does 
in the current issue, that “it has been ready and 
fearless in providing hospitality to honestly-pro 
jected ideas of all kinds, and to literary or artistic 
experimentation, some of which would have had 
difficulty in finding an outlet elsewhere.” That 
some of the ideas and some of the experimenta 
tion were less entitled to an outlet than others is 
natural, but part of the price of all experimenta 
tion is that a good many of the experiments have 
to be thrown away. It is like cookery: vour con- 
servative COOK wastes less material, but she turns 
out less interesting meals, and she never gets her 
name attached to a new sauce or a new soufflé 

It has seemed to us a little ironical that the 
Canadian Forum, which has a low opinion of pri- 
Vate enterprise and at times seems even to share 
the hot-gospel Marxist view that it is immoral. 
should always have had to rely for its writing 
upon those who have been sufficiently successful 
in a private-enterprise society to be able to write 
tor nothing, or rather for the fun of writing. On 
the other hand it is perhaps inevitable that in a 
private-enterprise society writers who take a dim 


view ot private enterprise (in Spite of its kindness 


No Preliminary Evil 


THERE'S a charm suffusing the parks in 
Spring, 

{nd the big Museum's a lovesome thine 

{nd the Ref'rence Library stirs my heart 

Like the Gallery devoted to Art 


They are more alluring than Massey Hall 
Or the Royal Aleck’s orchestra stall 

Or the moving pictures, however gay 
With Harpo Marx or with Danny Kave. 


It is not my surging, poetic graces 

That make me prefer wide-open spaces, 
Or rooms with a literary air 

To the narrow range of a theatre-chair 


Why do the Parks and Museums win? 
I never have to pay to get in! 


to themselves) should find difficulty getting 
that society to pay them real money to; writing 
against its methods and institutions. [i \ usualy, 
willing to pay for constructive criticism and pro. 
posals of reform, but root-and-branch e idication 
(“no CCF Government will rest conten: unti} j, 
has eradicated capitalism’) is rather 

matter, and root-and-branch eradicatio: 


object of the Forum’s sympathy. 


We admire the devotion and ind of its 
band of workers “for the joy of working” ang 


hope that they find that joy an adequate reward 


For we cannot wish them the only other rewarg 
that they might possibly aspire to, nan 1 high 


post in the commissariat of the Canadia 
State. 


Adjudication Difficulties 
THE PRELIMINARIES of the Dominion Drang 


Festival are over. Adjudicator Maxwell \\ray h 
judged 50 plays. Audiences in 11 regiorals have 


heard Mr. Wray. The verdict? Mr. W ound 


amateur Canadian theatre “stimulating 1ina 
“healthy state.” 
The audiences found Mr. Wray sinc: 


mative and unsparing of himself. T! acting 
groups readily acknowledged the help gained from 
his profound knowledge of every phase st 
craft. What then caused two regrettable incidents 
In Montreal three or four hecklers interrupted Mr 
Wray, and in Toronto a woman told hin t to be 
sarcastic (he wasn’t) and wouldn't be silenced 
The cause lay in Mr. Wray’s manner o! adjudi- 
cation. While past adjudicators kept the tootlight 
barrier between themselves and their audiences 


Mr. Wray preferred to bridge it. He “warmed up 
his audience; chit-chatted confidentially with the 
play's cast: created an intimate, conterence-like 
atmosphere 

This in turn permitted audiences to feel thes 
had the right to talk back. That a few chose to 
abuse this intimacy was unfortunate. Mr. Wra\ 
left the stage on both occasions. This action, too 
Was misconstrued. Some felt he should have over: 





looked the interruptions, controlled the situ 

The resultant publicity gave the impression that 
Canadian audiences were churlish and unwilkng 
to accept criticism. Such is not the case. And 
CODL President Roy Stewart asked final: 
evening audience in Toronto to speak for Canada 
asked them if they favored good hones! criticis 
of local efforts, and received thunderous, f 
longed applause. 

Herbert Whittaker of Toronto’s © >be am 
Vfail summed Mr. Wray up as the “F” 
He was Friendly, Furious (in his tw tbursts 
against interruptions) and Funny. 

As for Mr. Wray himself, he seemed to enjo 
being all three things. We shall long remembe 
solicitously enquiring about a live pivcon in 4 
show. Assured it was probably by then ‘ome. " 
paused. A look of pained surprise flitted scross 2 
mobile face; then he asked, “What, it ¢:dn't wal 
tor the adjudication?” 


The Import Problem 


FOREIGN governments have never | cen quilt 
sure whether Canada really meant bus. ess 10" 
attempt to increase imports from the so ‘-cu 
areas, or whether it was mainly lip-service We ” 
paying to the idea. Their doubts are |:\cly (0 * 
increased by the terms Mr. Abbott chose to re 
to this subject in the Budget speech. 
“Frankly,” he said, “we have been » little 4 
appointed in the apparent inability oversea! 
countries to resume their traditional stiire 
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import 

itself we 
share th 
not bee! 
age the 
world \ 
positlo 


“Deter! 


urces 


peXpendit 


Bichi drer 


EWE HO} 


eing set 


tion of 


ket during the past year.” Taken by 
e no objection to this statement. We 
inister’s disappointment that more has 
ie. But this is not the way to encour- 
rts of exporters in the soft-currency 
Howe, in his later review of our trade 
‘ke in more realistic terms. He said: 
efforts are being made to step up 
from the United Kingdom, but the 
ecessarily long-range and we expect 
jecided improvement in that direction 
we were able to achieve in 1949.” 
way Mr. Abbott spoke one would 
that this was a remote problem in 
i had only an academic interest. This 
ide, which he has shown 
is most regrettable. It 


again and 
ist few Vears, 
anadians and Europeans doubting 
ida really wants to help bridge the 
gap. It chime with the 
s declared support for the Dollar- 
Board, and it must lead even the 
dustrialists who are giving their time 


does not 


to wonder whether after all they are 
efforts. If such doubts do cross their 
reed have no hesitation in deciding 


right and Mr. Abbott wrong 


Mr. Abbott’s Horse Sense 


of important 
Budget 
sobering review 


tax changes in Mr. 
should direct more atten- 
of our finances 
and has 
once been pointed out in SATURDAY 

national expenditure has reached 
m which there is very little means of 


obvious for a long time, 


the demands which are still made 


¢ treasury by all and sundry leave 
vhether the significance of our bud- 
1 has been generally understood. We 
eleome Mr. Abbott’s blunt statement 
the sum which the 


ment must raise each vear 


millions is now 
debt charges the biggest items are 
and there is very little 
jucing either. Mr. Abbott may be a 
cent about the economies in adminis- 


ind defence, 


the tederal government has made: 
bt that there is room for more econ- 
re efficiency in the Ottawa civil serv- 
civilian payroll amounts to only 12 
dollar, and no amount of economy 
Ke any large difference to the huge 
iditure 
s. as Mr. Abbott said, that “the pub- 
insible political parties and this Par- 
all willed the ends” for which this 
ig spent. The Budget must provide 
nless he is prepared to challenge the 
may properly complain of the means 
‘ry IS just as important. It is that 

proposes additional expenditure 
pensions, or public works, or de- 
’e ready to say where the extra rev- 
come trom. There are only three 
cr taxes must go up; or some other 
ow held necessary, must be reduced; 
ment must borrow. And if we re- 
‘ing in good times like the present. 
ir that we are 
{or our benefits. 


merely making our 


The Senate Committee 


hat the Senate Committee which 
” examine and report upon the ques- 
rights and fundamental freedoms 


will receive representations from a large number 
of the Canadian organizations which are interested 
in that subject. In personnel it is an excellent com- 
mittee, and its members will have time to do a 
sound job. It must not be forgotten that the joint 
committee of the two Houses which looked into 
the question of a Bill of Rights a short time ago 
tailed to find evidence of a sufficient strong pub- 
lic opinion on that subject to justify their recom- 
mending any action. There has. we think, been a 
good deal of development of Canadian public 
opinion in the interval, influenced in part by the 
formulation of the UN Declaration of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. a process in 
which Canada had no small share 

There is still difference of opinion among Ca- 
nadians as to whether a Bill of Rights is the correct 
method, under the British parliamentary system 
for achieving the end of making human rights as 
secure as they can be made by the fundamental 


law—which of course is never any more secure 
than the prevailing opinion desires 
them to be. We hope that those who sincerels 


desire the maximum of human rights to prevai 


“climate” of 


in Canada will make their representations to the 
committee, even if they do not agree with us in 
thinking that a Bill of Rights is helpful to that end 
and suitable to the Canadian constitutional svstem 
The question of method is one to be threshed out 
by constitution-makers: the aim of making human 
rights as secure from invasion by any species of 
tvranny as they can possibly be made is one in 
which all real friends of democracy should unite 


Denying the Use of the Mails 


THE 
General to deny the use of the mails to persons of 


first assertion of the right of the Postmaster 


whom he disapproves was made, if we remember 

right, in the case of dealers in Irish Sweepstakes 
tickets. It aroused no criticism at the time because 
there was a pretty general feeling that the trade in 
Irish Sweepstake tickets was not a desirable trade 
and because it was usually carried on by persons 
of small social importance. The right is now being 
asserted against a number of stockbrokers. osten 
they have 


Postmaster General 


sibly because been literature 
which the 
unduly eulogistic or persuasive on the subject of 
the merits of the securities which they offer 

Ve think it is a pity that the Postmaster General 


was not called to time when he firs. began this 


mailins 
consi ders to be 


business of denying the use of the 
ticular persons without any court order 
not then have been tempted to go on and deny it 
to the more important class of people 
whom he is operating. It is 


rnails to par- 
He would 


against 
that the 
carrving on a 


now {rue 


Sweepstakes people were trade 
which, besides not being socially r:putable. 
possibly also unlawful; but the Postmaster General 


did not bother to get them convicted of 


Was 


unlawful 





To a Man's Heart 


| SHALL forget the way you stooa 
Your hands, and how you did your hair 
Your several gowns; I never could 


Remember wear 


anything people 


and hue 
upturn of 


I shall forget the sparkle 


and the little 


Of vour eyes, vour 
nose; 
All of the images totalling you 


Will be one with the scent of a fossilled rose 


I shall forget. They'll vanish quite 

Like the details of a gossamer dream 

But not that unforgettable night 

stewed in cream! 
J.E.P 


You served me ovsters, 
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acts, he just denied them the use of the mails 
anyhow, on his own authority. 

We think it is undesirable that the Postmaster 
General should have any such authority. We think 
that every citizen whose actions have not been 
shown to be unlawful by means of a court pro- 
cedure is entitled to the use of the mails whether 
the Postmaster General approves of him or not, 
and whether the United States security authorities 
approve of him or not. 


PASSING SHOW 


SENATORS may in future be required to 
retire “at a certain age”. If the 
at which they qualify for the no-means-test 
old age pension which we shall all soon be 
enjoying it won't be too much of a hard- 


age is that 


ship. 


Magazine writing must be looking up in 
Canada. A man who posed as a magazine 
writer succeeded in passing some 
phony cheques 


scores of 


We begin to note resemblance be- 
tween the position of adjudicator at a 
drama festival and that of 


hockey game 


a slight 


referee In a 


To assure the continuance of the human 


Wa) Ze “2” on 
, W 1 new ~% 
I SHOULO HAVE 

GIVEN YOU Twat 


WALLOPING? 
‘a 






4 


race, why not spank every child who shows 
signs of becoming a scientist’ 


In Ontario the Hope Commission on edu- 
cation has been sitting for tive years with- 
out incubating a report, and we suspect that 
the Government wouldn't in the least mind 
if it went on sitting for another five 


“European countries will soon have con- 
trovertibility of currencies among them- 
selves, savs Mr. Howe according to a 
storv in the Toronto Srar. We thought that 
was what they have now 


laws need ts not 


What the hit-and-run 
more teeth but faster legs 


Canada’s first mechanical brain ts being 
built at the University of Toronto. It is not 
known how soon it will be ready to lecture 


“Build a house in your spare time”. says 
a magazine. You'll save a lot of money, 
especially if you charge vourself time-and- 
a-half for overtime 


The normal British male, says a British 
magazine, “now does his share of the house- 
hold chores”. Of course; he 
what that share is. 


also decides 


writers?” 


“What can be done for ‘young’ 


inquires a Canadian reviewer Just feed 
em: they'll grow up anyhow, if they don't 
Starve 

This campaign tor making cocktail 


lounges unattractive doesn’t go far enough 
Why not make the cocktails unattractive, by 
requiring that some evil-tasting ingredient 
be added to each? - 


Lucy savs that “decorator’s colors” seems 
to mean colors that will soon get dirtv and 


have to be redecorated 
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INSIDE JAPAN TODAY 


Young Professor Discusses 
Japanese ‘“Copy-Character’’, 


Exports, Communist Appeal 


by Takashi Itoh 


Tokvo 

IT IS A COMMON remark ail over 
the world that the Japanese people 
are quick to copy others, but have no 
oviginality of their own. I must admit 
that a great many Japanese have 
shown such a copying-character (that 
is, thev were easily attracted by the 
others’ ‘‘New 
Look’); but there 
are some to whom 
this does not ap- 
ply. For my own 
part. the point 
which I emphasize 
most strongly to our 
students today is 
the firm establish- 
ment of an_ inde- 
pendent character. 

It is a fact, too, that while our so- 
called copying character did much 
harm, it contributed a great deal to 
our rapid Westernization. Had we not 
shown a willingness to welcome blind- 
ly, or copy simply, the ideas and 
techniques of advanced Western na- 
tions, we could never have reached 
the level which we did within half a 
century or so after Admiral Perry of 
the U.S. Navy pressed us to abandon 
our policy of isolation. 

The man of the Far East has chang- 
ed very quickly to the Western style, 
in the cut of his clothes and his hair, 
the peroxiding of his hair and even of 
his skin, but he ts finally faced with 
the impossible in changing his black 
He puts 
far too much emphasis on appearance, 
and has overlooked the greater impor- 
tance of brushing-up mentally to the 
Western way of thinking. This ap- 
plies to the majority of Japanese to- 
day 

When it comes to culture, it is very 
difficult to find anything of purely 
Japanese origin. Though our Buddhist 
religion, our style of writing, and so 
on, have been thoroughly Japanized, 
their origin lies in India or China. 
It seems highly significant that the 
early name for Japan was “Yamato”, 
means “greater harmoniza- 
tion.” So perhaps the true nature of 
the Japanese character should lie in 
ation and not simply in 
the copying of these influences from 





ue f a é 
TAKASHI ITOH 


eves to Western blue eves! 


which 


the harmoniz 


outside 


PROFESSOR ITOH, still a 


14 , j ) 
studied at the 


VOUNR 


man (44) London 


School of Economics in the early 
‘thirties, and has written a score of 
books and pamphlets on Britain, In- 


“Fy 
dia, Australia, Canada, the Common 


wealth and its problems. Imprisoned 
by Tojo’'s thought POUCce " for criltl- 
cizing Japanese policy towards Brit- 


ain and the U.S., on his release at the 


end of the war he asked for a post 
in the ultra-nationalistic Kohryo Uni- 
There he holds the 
only chair of British Commonwealth 


Relations in Japan. 


versity in Tokyo 


Unhappily, however, it remains 
true that most Japanese did follow 
Tojo’s way like sheep in the morning, 
only to leap to welcome MacArthur’s 
way in the evening. I hope that I am 
the only one who is worried lest the 
newly-established Japanese democ- 
racy be easily shaken after the with- 
drawal or sharp reduction of the occu- 
pation forces. A firm Japanese democ- 
racy will only be established on a 
firm self-respect. 

Wherever one goes in Tokyo or 
throughout the country these days the 
cry is raised of the shortage of money. 
[his is only one of the results of the 
checking of inflation, the cutting off 
of the legs of the crutches-economics 
(Japanese easy-going economics bas- 
ed on American aid). 

Though it has been checked for the 
moment, inflation is still a tenacious 
force. Those who have made huge 
profits at the expense of the whole 
community are naturally trying their 
utmost to continue the inflation, which 
has been such a joy to them. 


Great Export Problems 


The need of reorganizing and ad- 
justing home-economy and_ export- 
economy has become an urgent neces- 
sity. The fundamental problem of 
Japanese economic life is to recover 
our overseas markets. Before the war, 
Japanese export strength was based 
on two factors: the cheapness of her 
labor as compared with that of the 
Western countries, and the diligence 
of Japanese workers, who were con- 
tent with a very low standard of living. 

Since the war, however, Japanese 
export competition no longer enjoys 
either of these advantages, while the 
cost of exports is being loaded con- 
tinually with direct and indirect taxes, 
due to the huge expense of govern- 
ment. Japanese industry has rushed 
to restore production to the pre-war 
level, without considering carefully 
the higher costs and lower quality. 

In this situation, it could not be 
expected that exports would continue 
to increase just because production 
was increasing. Though there was a 
great boom in the launching of export- 
firms when the occupation authorities 
permitted civilian trade in August 
1948, nearly all of these have since 
collapsed, due to the poor quality and 
high cost of the goods they had to 
offer. 

Before the war Japan relied mainly 
on British Commonwealth and Amer- 
ican markets. But this situation has 
changed gravely. For example, India 
now competes with her own cotton 
goods in the South Asian markets. 
And even Australia, now become an 
industrial country, is actively compet- 
ing in what were formerly good Japa- 
nese markets. 

Thus Japan’s present export posi- 
tion is In no way optimistic. But we 
must export at least enough to buy 


the food and raw materials necessary 
to maintain 80,000,000 people within 
these narrow islands. And here the 
real challenge is to restore our cen- 
turies-old diligence, in order to pro- 
duce goods that will be attractive and 
salable. 


Communist Ideas Seep In 


The Japanese Communists,  for- 
tunately, show a great disregard for 
public opinion. They showed this re- 
cently in_ ill-timed demonstrations 
against the Yoshida cabinet and Japa- 
nese capitalism, but even more in the 
derailing of trains and similar acts of 
violence. 


STABILIZING force for Japan, Far East, is U.S. occupation army seen in Tokyo. 


There is definitely such a thing as 
public opinion in Japan today. 
Though it showed its weakness in the 
days of ultra-nationalism, it has again 
become important, especially when 
one considers the present social tend- 
encies. The greater part of the masses 
is absolutely keeping clear of the 
Communists, hating them while fear- 
ing them. And this situation is much 
the same in town and country. 

Thus in the mayoralty election in 
Kobe recently the Communists could 
secure only six per cent of the votes, 
as against fourteen per cent in the 
general election a year ago. 


In the farming country we can ge 
this reaction against the C: mmunists 
even more clearly. This is a direct re 
sult of the land reform which phys 
been carried out under the 2Uidance 
of the occupation authorities, The 
farm laborers have become idepend. 
ent self-managing farmers—:hough jt 
must be said that some of ‘hem fea) 
it a heavy responsibility. 

It is in the mining areas that yoy 
find the really deep-rooted Commy. 
nist elements. I have had = uch ey. 
perience of their activities. during 
lecture tours in these paits. They 
cleverly draw into their movement 
people who have lost their jobs, even 
though these people may have no 
understanding at all of what Marxism 
means. 

The real danger, I believe, is pot 
in the numbers of the Communist 
but in the way in which Communistic 
ideas are seeping through Japaneg 
society. You will often find workers 
expressing Communistic ideas while 
believing themselves to hate the Com. 
munists. 



















































































































Wide Wort 


It is common to be askec by mort 
honest or diligent workers: “What 
the practical evil of Communism, il 
though we dislike Communism 
Thus you will see that the Japanes 
tendency against Communism is malt 
ly based on an instinctive dislike, 4 
not on knowledge of what Commi 
nism is. This brings us, I be!.eve, batt 
to where I began. The rea’ probiet 
is to establish a firm  independet! 
character in the Japanes: peop 


otherwise their changeable nature ¥* 
try to ride now the wave © Dem 
racy and now the wave o: Comm 


nism. 





nUNists 
uNistic 
Panese 
orkers 

while 
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AVERBROOK 





Beaverbrook Gymnasium, U. of N.B. 





behind the scenes... 


KARSH spent the best part of a day last summer talking with 
Lord Beaverbrook before he was able to encourage a serious 


mood tor this striking portrait 

‘The sitting did not start too auspiciously,” Karsh told 
SATURDAY NIGHT. “The Beaver came in trom the terrace with 
Madame Karsh where they had spent the time while my assist 
ant and I prepared the equipment He was in a jovial mood 


indeed, but I wanted to make serious portraits of him. I re 
' 
I 


quested that he look a litle more serious—but without success 


“Then I asked him what he thought about the Roval Com 


mission on the Press. He looked at me quizzically and said 


‘You are right to ask me about this if vou want me to look 
it all about it. Nor do I thiak anything 


serious. | think nothing < 
being run like Universities. Publishing 


at all about newspapers 
should be done by private enterprise, by private individuals.’ 
Now 70, Beaverbrook has done well for himself and for the 


community in private enterprise and as a private individual 





Daily Express 
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LAVAL'S GIANT STRIDES 


Its Past Is in Storied History; 
The Present !s Crowded Activity; 


Its Future Is Already Planned 


by Ed Bantey 


A FEW miles trom the heart of Que- 
bec City, in a sleepy little village called 
Ste. Fove. a great living monument Is 


faith. courage and 
perseverance of a proud and cultured 


springing up to the 
people who have never lost sight ot 
the important things tn life 

The monument. which it may take 
a quarter of a century to complete, is 
a new home for world-famous Laval 
University. It is a dream which is 
coming true with the hard-earned dol- 
lars and cents, the dogged determina- 
tion of Quebec’s wealthy and her poor, 
her workers and her farmers. 

To a great segment of French Can- 
ada. Laval is no mere institution of 
higher learning. Born in the days when 
an entire people struggled for their 
religious and language rights, it is a 
tradition rooted deep in the centuries 
It is also a path of escape from mem- 
ories of the economic serfdom of 
old: its alumni include as many as 
eight or ten children from a family 

‘Laval, of course. is no longer the 
dedicated exclusively to 
theology and the arts of its early days 
Even in 1920 70 years after it 
was chartered by Queen Victoria, it 


instituuion 


almost 


had only tour faculties theology. 
law. medicine and arts: today it has 
taculties, comprising 12 schools, 


five institutes and a biological research 

tablishment. Thirty vears ago La- 
val’s. registration was approximately 
SOO, this vear more than 3,000. stu- 
dents attend its regular classes. In ad- 


dition. summer school draws another 


1.000 trom every corner of the world 


AIR PHOTOGRAPH of Laval's cramped space in 


City, Chateau Frontenac 


in upper left corner 


The mental transtormation — the 
new emphasis that it began to place 
on science, in a modest way at first, as 
tar back as 1920 was bound to 
change its entire complex. The old 
buildings which housed its early facul- 
ties became cramped. Little by little. 
university officials began juggling 
classes. schools and even entire facul- 
ties. They were moved out of the 
university proper and into available 
space nearby. The city’s picturesque 
quartier latin’ became dotted with 
Laval branches. 

Such was the pattern in recent years. 
Then, a couple of years ago, it was 
decided that something must be done. 
Said young Monsignor Maurice Roy, 
wartime padre who became Arch- 
bishop of Quebec and Chancellor of 
the University: To remain in the 
foreground in the field of knowledge. 
Laval must have the minimum of 
space without which a modern uni- 
versity is condemned to stagnate.” An 
ambitious public campaign tor funds 
was launched. It was only the third in 
Laval’s history (the others were 
1902. $116,000; 1920, $2,250,000). 
but university officials frankly won- 
dered if its $10,000,000 objective was 
too high. It wasn't. Within © six 
months Quebecers had subscribed a 
whopping $6,600,000 to the cam- 
paign. The Provincial Government 
boosted the total well over the objec- 
tive with a grant of $4,000,000 

It was, however, only the first step 
of an uphill effort. But Laval authori- 
ties, enthusiastic over the result, imme- 





—W. B. Edwards, Quebec 
Quartier Latin in Quebec 
New campus will be at Ste. Foye 


diately got to work. They ordered 
completion of the $1,500,000 School 
of Surveying and Forestry, begun 
sometime earlier at Ste. Foye. They 
also approved the blueprint for a 
gigantic Faculty of Medicine which 
they hope can be completed by cen- 
tenary 1952. The new medical faculty 
is perhaps the biggest project of the 
University Centre envisaged at Ste. 
Foye. It will cost $15,000,000 and will 
comprise schools of medicine, dentis- 
try, pharmacy and nursing and resi- 
dences for students. It will also house 
an ultra-modern, 600-bed university 
hospital, the construction of which 
probably will be met with Quebec and 
Ottawa Government funds under the 
Federal Government’s health program. 

Laval’s immense plan for the future, 
calling for the eventual transfer of its 
entire campus to the new site, is being 
carried out under amazing conditions. 
Although it has an income of only 
$116 per registered student (as com- 
pared to Saskatchewan’s $610. Aca- 
dia’s $850 and Harvard's $1,800). 
Laval has become one of the leading 
universities on the North American 
continent 


Laval as Leader 


Born in poverty, the outgrowth of 
the Quebec Seminary which Bishop 
Montmorency-Laval founded in 
1663. it has attained the stature of a 
progressive institution, national in 
scope and international in fame. Some 
of its faculties, like those of Letters 
and Philosophy, have a student body 
which is predominantly international 
Its summer school, begun in 1930, 
attracts students from every state in 
the U.S., every province in Canada 
and such far-flung points as Europe, 
the Philippines, Latin America, China 
and BWI. In summer 1949, out of 
a registration of 1,000, there were 
only a few Quebecers. And just re- 
cently the first University Seminar 
held at Laval came to a close. At it 
some 250 students from five Canadian 
Universities studied and discussed im- 
portant national, international and so- 
clal questions. 

Laval is a leader in many fields. It 
has the third largest college library in 
Canada; it has 140,000 volumes and 
its archives have proved invaluable for 
research in Canadian history. Yet, 
ironically, Laval has never had a li- 
brary building, an oversight which will 
be corrected at Ste. Foye. The excel- 
lent work being done in its schools of 
physics, mining engineering, chemis- 
try, forestry, fisheries and agriculture 
have commanded the respect of top 
scientists and technicians in all parts 
ot Canada and the U.S. North Ameri 
can medical societies rate its Faculty 
of Medicine among the leaders on the 
continent, with the result that more 
than 100 applicants are turned down 
annually because of lack 
lecture halls and laboratories. 


adequate 


But it is for disinterested scholarship 
and pure research in the humanities 
that the University has made the most 
Its. published books and 
theses in the faculties of Letters, Phil- 
osophy and Social Sciences, the re- 
search work published in its own three 
learned journals and the research work 
published in the journals of Europe 
and the U.S all have helped Canada 


sacrifices 





—léandre Turseon, Queba 


LAVAL’S RECTOR: Msgr. Vandny 
attain a position of respect the 
tellectual world. 

Its seminary cabinet of physics 


one of the most complete in Nort 
America and the University s specia 
museums have won continent-wide 
fame. (Its entomological collection h 
14,000 specimens of insects trom 
over the world.) 

It is a record for ae 
Msgr. Ferdinand Vandry, Laval’s Rec 
tor for the past four years, and Msgr 
Alphonse- Marie Parent, General Sec 
retary, are justifiably =. But more 
important still, the record is a aes 
tion of maturity, of the fact that Lava 
has reached the point where the nar 
row prejudices of bygone years have 
been replaced by a healthy, broad out 
look on the educational problems 
1950. Monsignor Parent, for instance 
was exuberant recently as we discussed 
Laval’s venture into the scientific field 
“We now teach every branch of en 
gineering, except civil,” he 
we'll have that, too, next year. . 

Laval’s Faculty of Sciences, whi 
had a puny registration of 55 back i 
1937, now handles some 600 student’ 
in chemistry, mining, electric , phar. 
macy and fisheries. Its Faculty of Sv 
cial Sciences has made similar stride 
with registration up 400 per cent 

Three years ago, when Crovernor 
General Viscount Alexande 
an honorary doctorate from ! 
paid tribute to the university which 


YEN Ihe 


< 


received 
aval, he 


had given Canada men ho have 
built your great country vho have 
gained for it the admiration and re 
spect of the whole world.” Viscout! 
Alexander might have elab rated by 


pointing to some of the great name 


political leaders of the calibre of Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, who studied !a 
and later taught it at the © rebec . 
stitution: religious leader. ol the 
Roman Catholic faith like James Cr 
dinal McGuigan, of Toront ; 

A couple of months ago, 5 15,00 
member alumni, /’Associatic » des A" 


ciens de Laval, inaugurated in Atte 
tics Board with a fund of Oo ) I 
was the modest beginning \! 4 pian 
which will bring the University 
Canada’s intercollegiate sno''s pit! . 
in a big way. The fi strons 
will be construction of a hu ¢ stadil! 


: : 108 
on Ste. Foye campus, poss:3!¥ 1” 
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ment was respected by both elements. 


Quebec: 
THE PROBERS 


WITHIN « fortnight, two Montreal 
lawyers. O71 behalf of a group of local 
citizens. petition Associate Chief 


Justice O. 5. Tyndale to start a judici- 
ary probe into the activities of the 
local police department. — 

The las Vers — eX-assistant police 
cifique “Pax” Plante and 
pulaire member, Jean Dra- 
now collecting the 50 sig- 
for the petition 


director 
si 

ex-Bloc | 

peau—a 


natures cessary 


which. hope, will be granted, 
thereby g them a chance to pro- 
duce evidence against police officials 
which tt claim to have unearthed 

Impet or this latest demand for 
a probe cone from the newly-founded 


Montre: itizens’ Public Morality 





Committ group to which repre- 

. sentatives of 35 different civic bodies 

y = I 

The ¢ es, according to the law- 

ers in type trom A to Z. 

The aid to cover a_ ten-year 

S period documents that the com- 
E mittee has obtained are being guarded 

d ght iy to prevent their “un- 

le xpected disappearance.” 

, A pet similar to the one now 
planned s made to the late Chiet 
Justice Bond less than five vears ago 
At tk ne His Lordship decided 
that sor the accusations were “too 
vague stify his granting the re- 
quest. He suggested the committee 
collec data, but the matter was 
not bri up again until last week 

UNBROKEN CYCLE 
SEVENTY-FIVE years ago, when 
Sherb ‘Queen City of the 

t Easte wnships,” was predomi- 
S nantl\ ish-speaking, the citizens 
agreed t t would set a nice example 
f mavi re alternated between the 
two mi inic groups. 
The s\siem worked fine and, for 
man) the gentlemen’s agree- 





—Gordon McCaffrey 


e SAME as this shot was taken, 

: the Pr Minister of Canada met 
Politic: efeat at the hands of a 

b wae House debate audience 

Bt the | rsity of Toronto. Subject 

Was w/ or not there was a prac- 
tical q 


live to the Liberal Party. 


Last week, Senator Charles B. 
Howard became Chief Magistrate of 
the city he had represented for so long 
in the House of Commons before his 
elevation to the Red Chamber. His 
election, however, was not without a 
fight. Ex-Alderman Armand Nadeau. 
KC, who had challenged the bonne 
entente, put up a stiff battle, but lost 
by 555 votes. 

Twice before had the system been 
challenged, but both times the challen- 
gers lost. 

For another vears, at 
Sherbrooke, now 85 per cent French, 
will abide by the agreement made in 
1875 


two least. 


Ontario: 


IN TRIPLICATE? 


IF UNITED STATES tourists. re- 
turning to their homeland via 
Windsor, froth at the mouth at delays 
in getting back across the border, the 
can blame an obtuse Department ot 
National Revenue at Ottawa. 

For the tie-up at the tunnel and 
bridge will be due to Canadians clut 
tering up the approaches and all be- 


cause some one in Ottawa had the 
ability to conceive a new form to fill 
out 


Heretofore a commuter, who lives 
in Windsor and works in Detroit. had 
an annual customs And the 
ordinary Canadian whose business o1 
pleasure takes him across the river 
could get a customs permit 
a year. All that was necessary was to 
display this, on the way through 

But some bright boy in Ottawa got 
the idea that Canadians should have 
to take out a new permit every time 
they crossed and regular commuters 
would have to get one every month 

At rush hours, especially in the 
tourist season, the approaches to the 
bridge and tunnel are jammed with 
cars waiting to get through. If every 
Canadian had to get a permit each 
time he wanted to go through to a 
baseball game, or a show, the traffic 


pass 


good for 


congestion would be impossible 
Since this regulation was announc- 
ed, there has been some relaxation 
Commuters will have to get a 
permit only every six months Other 


new 


Canadians who are “regular” border- 
crossers also can have a permit for 
six months. 

But the Windsor Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Essex County Tourist 


Bureau are still irate. 


Manitoba: 
PRESS PRANKS 


It was in the depths of the depres- 
sion that the Winnipeg Press Club 
staged its first “Beer and Skits,” a night 
when newsmen delight in poking 
heavily satirical fun at politicians, 
civic, provincial and federal. This year 
the 17th annual show was attended, 
along with newspapermen and their 
guests, by Hon. R. F. McWilliams, 
lieutenant - governor; Premier EL. 
Campbell; Winnipeg’s Mayor Garnet 
Coulter; members of the judiciary, 
members of the legislature and other 
provincial and civic personalities. 

The affair is strictly stag and humor 
varies from the clever to the corny to 
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larked a new 


the ribald. Typical was a pertormer 
garbed to represent the federal Minis- 
t Justice. Hon. Stuart S. Garson 


Throughout the show he desperately 


er of 


explain his 


\ 


Toronto 
\ Magara pow. 


o Chairman Saunders looks on 


—Jim lynch 


it, when Hvdro agreement between Queen s 


fransters control of re- 


Vinisters St. Lau- 
The visit 


fOnsSHIT 


The 


er to Province 


aocuiment 
Prime 


Dominion-Ontario re 


cordla a 


in contusing everyvbDod\ including nim- 
self. The highlight of the evening had 
ballet depicting 
Manitoba's co- 


a more local slant 


the “machinations” of 





sought to hold the Stage and tried to alition Government. Beefy newsmen 
actions concerning the and others of lean mien, Were any- 
combine reports, but only succeeded thing but graceful as ballerinas 
Why Can’t Y W rite? 
) i: >. / = 
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NOTICE TO CANADIANS 


Newspaper Institute's operations in Canada 
have been approved by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Despite devaluation, CANA- 
DIAN DOLLARS ARE ACCEPTABLE AT PAR 
WITH U.S. To _ facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special permit has been as- 
signed to their account with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Montreal 
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New Brunswick: 
HOME TOWN BOY 


WHEN MENTION is made of the 


munificence of Lord Beaverbrook to 

&S ‘ New Brunswick, people usually think 

e / | of the costly modern buildings the 
4 — > “ 


~~ Canadian publisher-peer has given to 
and for that = g the University of New Brunswick at 
stiff tired hehe Fredericton, and the hundreds of stu- 


‘ dents who have gone to college on 
arm, hip : 
3 


his scholarships. 
andleg 










Overshadowed and overlooked, 
sometimes, is the generosity which he 
has shown in so many ways to his old 
home town ot Newcastle and the 





@ Next time 





Miramichi River district generally. COURTESIES ABROAD. Entering Havana Harbor for a four-day vis ihe 
This has included the construction the course of her current cruise in the Caribbean, the Canadian aircra?: carrier 
of a community centre for the village HMCS Magnificent returns a salute from the Citadel. This RCN photo shows 
of Beaverbrook, 15 miles from New- members of ship’s company lining flight deck and aircraft parked near Stern : 
castle; the development of a 120-acre . | 
tract of historic land at Wilson's Point ton and Calgary beer parlors. This hints that not only firemen would ul 
as a provincial park; a sports field at ban applies only in Alberta's two larg- timately come under such k slation 
Newcastle; a school at Beaverbrook est cities: elsewhere in the province, Aldermen sensed a definit dimin. : 
Village. a fine organ and elaborate husbands and wives are allowed to ution of their powers and othe: ; 
bottle 15¢. chimes for St. James United Church, drink together. On the other hand. groups visualized an extension of such 
Sa ai ies wei pee was once minister provision has been made to extend laws to the point where democratic 
meta He eee rew weeks Soe beer parlors throughout Alberta. The municipal government was _ threat. 
for the church organist, Mary Shano present closing time is 10 p.m.; under ened. 
of Sackville, to spend a year at the the new act it will be 11, and beverage For the Government, it must be 
Royal Academy of Music in London, rooms will be allowed to open earlier said, it was argued that since firemen ; 
Hngond. in the morning as well and police and power house work. j 
And now word has come of still ers—might be specifically prohibited I , 
et gift: the Newcastle Town Saskatchewan: from striking, it was only fair the f 
Council has accepted with apprecia- should have recourse to such a board f 


tion an offer from Lord Beaverbrook DOMINO TROUBLE But 


emanating from the CCF, 
of a new indoor rink for the use of . 


y ; 7 i was at once hailed as a piece of u- 
the children. (See page /1.) AN AMENDMENT to the Saskatch- 1 ; a wo : rae } 
=e > EY sre . Bs é yn. 
ewan Fire Department Platoon Act Se es R 


; Pushed much further it contained 
Alberta: was scheduled for introduction into aned 
the germs of a vigorous election cam: 


- the legislature this week. That seems : Saar ree 
NOW in NEW SPIRIT ae paign, with pretty fair fighting ma 


innocuous enough, but in the suggest- oa ‘ 
a terial for the Saskatchewan Liberals 


/ cE Aes , ed legislation were implications which ; : 
effect! LAST WEEK the Alberta Govern. oe eee eien iene eed ce mot only. Whose strength is obviously no les 
> > ayer) esme Ge ‘ : = 
ment took a hesitant and very cautious r : than in 1948 when they came with 


autocratic b aggering. > pro- 
new reduced step towards liberalizing the prov- manera tae saggrmne. “FC 7 in striking distance of springing a 


‘e" VOSe < , . Wo ; D> an 
ince’s stringent liquor laws. In amend- posed amendment would set up a major upset. 


fa res to ments to the Liquor Act, it proposed arbitration board to handle wage dis- 


» . ) , twee “itv councils and fire 
to legalize the sale of hard liquor by pairs Setween cay ceNeN ee @® Recently Rupert Ramsay. former 


oe + ° 
> > v the 
Australia the glass (but not by the bottle) in se ee ee . Progressive Conservative Leader in 


recognized clubs that provide dining- board binding on both parties. Saskatchew: “hairn f 
d , : Word of this proposed amendment askatchewan and now Chairman of 3 
an room service for their members. Memorial Union Building fund at the 


a tc is was received by civic authorities : : 
Hitherto, such clubs have held only University of Saskatchewan. visited 


| W Z ane dienes ea ‘ within two weeks of the anticipated : 
e ealand beer licences, which are rarely granted I eastern Canada seeking subscriptions 


until the club has been in operation prorogation of the legislature. A 


oO 


This week first tangible results were 
received, almost $10,000 from four 
hanks. The fund now $150.00 
an ultimate objective of $750.00 
Another way suggested of raising 
money; a pledge from farmers to don 
ate the returns from one acre of their 
crop this year. 


ssf arose 2 sre were 
for at least three years. It appears that storm of protest arose as there were 


liquor licences will be granted on 
much the same basis ; 

The changes in the law mean that 
most of the established clubs in the 
province, such as the Edmonton City 
| Club, or the Ranchman’s and Renfrew 
clubs in Calgary, will be able to open 
| 
| 


), with 





Rouna trp to Svdney 


Old kare New Fare SAVI 
$1283.10 S1179.00 $104.10 


cocktail bars. Some golf clubs may ® Asked by a delegation for a link 
joining two roads in north Saskatchr 
ewan, Highways Minister J Dou ie 
las was unusually blunt. He ‘ot on! 
gave a straight refusal bur said he 
needed $12,000,000 for the next fe 
Vears to put the province's ghwavs 
in half-decent shape. In a moment 0! 
candor he remarked: “I was «bsolule 


Iv ashamed when I was on one pri 
vincial highway last sumn with 4 
visitor from the Maritim That 
should end talk about the condition ¢! 


Saskatchewan roads! 


also be included. Payment of a green 


fee ata golf club may quality a player 


; tor privileges at the bar, but there will 
Round tripe te fachland 


Old kare New Fare SAVI 
F1182.10 1091.40 $87 .70 


be close Inspection to see that golf, 
and not drinking, remains the chiet 
ictivity of a club 


all fares quoted from One important effect, from the tour- 


Vancouver Ist’ Viewpoint, would be to provide 


cocktail bars at the Banff Springs golt 


Iwice weekly service to San 


. course -d b é / a 
Francisco. Honolulu. Fiji ITs used V thousands of Ameri 


ind Syvdnes oor Auckland san tourists each summer 


The three-vear requirement is de- 


f,eneral Ageots 


signed to prevent any attempt by 


PRANS-CANADA mushroom clubs to cash in on the 


AIK LINES 


liquor privileges. Getting a liquor @ Women are now eligible for jun 





ee licence will be a fairly stiff proposi- ; : Sink ca Giada occu i : 

BRITISH oe and evidence of good faith will ; —cP amendment to the Jury Act issed bi Bs, 

have to be established before one is PREPARES NEW ATLAS. Dr. J. W. the Saskatchewan legislature ‘as mat a. 

COMMONWEALTH granted Watson, head of the Geographical Bu- this possible but there is a ifference , 

“fe al Absent from the proposed Liquor reau of the new Department of Mines concerning their service. A summots ,. 

Pacific fhnlineg-—e- Act amendments was any reference to and Technical Surveys, is hard at will not be compulsory. . 

fae SOV ENE ae CPOSe Bee the long-standing controversy about work on a new Government atlas, ex- Saskatchewan is now ‘he ‘hitd ii” 
. —_—_—. oo the ban on mixed drinking in Edmon- pected to be printed sometime in 1952. province to allow for women jurors 
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MR. CHURCHILL has called, in a 
speech the House of Commons 
described as one of his greatest, for 
“Britain cad France, united, to stretch 


forth hat 


this, If 


to live ag 


“why th 


the defer 


of West 


right ¢ 
a 
Frencl 
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ed arou 
Me 
situalie 
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Sand 
Million 
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Billing 
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sthe Gerr 


Wo) ON ae Us 


2EARM THE GERMANS? 


; of friendship to Germany; 
successful, can enable Europe 
icoin.” Also, he saw no reason 
ye Germans should not aid in 
of their own country and 
ern Europe.” 


arcument for the rearmament 


v, without which he sees 
holding Western Europe 
iet pressure, rejected out- 
he present British and 
Governments, has reverberat- 
the world. It makes very 
assessment of the German 
repared by the noted war 
nt Alan Moorehead for 
Observer and SATURDAY 


Nict 
THER 45 million people in the 
Wester ies of Germany and they 
are educated, as no other people in 
the wo n fear and hatred of the 
Russians. Unemployment stands at 
over 2 000 and still increases. 
: Every k nearly a thousand re- 
fugees ss from Russian Germany 
into the West, making life still more 
B difficu n it was before. In the 
P Ruhr itself it is now becoming diffi- 
e cult to f iobs. 

Yet there is no Communist 
Party worth speaking about in West- 


and that mass antago- 


B nism is the Russians persists. 
Not turally, many people have 
B cast ilative eve on these 45,- 
000,006 rmans. Surely, if you want 
B manpow then here it is. If vou need 
good rs then here they are, 
F ready t employed. In every town 
s in Gern there exist former officers 
B of the macht who are only wait- 
ing fo day when the army will 
he rec cted again. War is the 
trade grew up with and Russia 


tional enemy 


For and Against 


not be difficult to get to- 
some of the best fighting 
ope; and presently Ger- 
develop into a magnifi- 
Yetween the east and the 
ould apply certain safe- 
e would be no German 
he Army would be placed 
control of the Western 
would be no manufac- 
irmaments 
ely, there exist even 
arguments than these 
plan. for re-arming Ger- 
available 
inside Germany or out 
ynstruct the Wehrmacht. 
t sufficient weapons even 
'rance, and France must 
solute priority. 
there is the attitude of 
themselves. A few thou- 
sonal soldiers and two 
iployed men do not auto- 
you a strong or even 
However much the Ger- 
earned to fear the Rus- 
an even stronger feeling 


There IS no 


among the masses, and that is a sense 
of utter war-weariness and disillusion- 
ment. It is more prevalent even than 
in France. 

All around them in the ruined cities 
the Germans see their battlefields of 
the last war. There is a common grey- 
ness over everything in the country 
and, especially at this season of the 
year, you notice it directly you cross 
the border. It is a greyness and a drab- 
ness not only in the streets, inside the 
patched-up houses, but in the faces of 
the people and in the atmosphere of 
life itself. 

The new shops, of course, look fine, 
but in the squalid suburbs the real 
weariness is overwhelmingly apparent. 
Until they have weathered this per- 
sonal crisis in their lives it is not likely 
that the Germans will relish much the 
role of becoming the mercenaries of 
Western Union and the first troops to 
withstand a Russian blitz. When you 
approach German youths on the sub- 
ject of another war their usual reply 
is “Without us.” 


a slogan 


It has become almost 


A German Civil War? 


Then, too, another war means civil 
war in Germany. There are 18 million 
Germans in the Eastern zone and the 
western Germans certainly do not 
want to go to war against them; in- 
deed, they have not given up hope 
that somehow Germany will be reunit 
ed again someday 

Even so responsible a man as Nie- 
moeller has been pointing out recently 
that the division of Germany into two 
halves is a blow against Protestantism, 
since nearly 50 per cent of the Ger- 
mans in the West are Roman Catho- 
lics, led by Adenauer 
Catholic. It is the East now which is 
predominantly Protestant 


who is also a 


From the point of view of France 
and Britain there remains, too, a cer- 
tain question: just how tractable ts a 
German Army going to be? How soon 
will it be before the new Wehrmacht 
is used as a bargaining weapon? At 
this moment Britain ts the least popu- 


lar of the 


Allied occupying Powers 





SOVIETS seek mass appeal with slogans ‘Peace,’ 
Occupational Forces,” as in this demonstration in Frankfort. Behind this screen 


menenie 
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CAN THE PRESSURE of Soviet might on Western Europe be counter-balanced 
without the use of German forces? Montgomery and Churchill say it cannot. 


There are a variety of reasons for 
this, but probably the main one is 
that most of the demolitions have 
been carried out in the British zone. 
and the Germans are convinced that 
Britain is determined to hamper Ger- 
man export trade. 

The Amer'can attitude is very clear. 
First, they say, you must build up 
German prosperity and the way to do 
this is by France and Britain relaxing 
their controls on German industry: 
Hamburg should be allowed to make 
faster and bigger ships so that the 
dockworkers there no longer remain 
sullen and idle. Also, it is bad propa- 
ganda, say the Americans, to give the 
Germans tne impression that they 
must do the job of protecting Europe 

they wili begin to think that the 
Western Allies are weak, and that the 
cause of Gemocracy Is hopeless any- 
Way 

Already 
tions for 
tear of the Russians and turn to the 
east. The most recent Russian broad- 
casts hav? been very skilful. They say: 
“Forget the Communist issue for a 
moment and look at the position real- 


there are tempta- 
he Germans to forget their 


strong 


4 


—International 


“Unity,” “Withdrawal of 


they are helieved to be preparing big new move to blockade and seize Berlin. 


istically. Western Union is a failure, 
riddled by constant disagreements in 
Paris and London. How can Western 
Germany live without raw materials? 
She cannot pay for them in dollars 
and the rest of Europe cannot provide 
them. She must turn back to her 
natural sources in the east.” 

“Our territory now stretches all the 
way to the Pacific. If you reject all 
this then you simply continue as you 
are—bankrupt.” 


So then, argue the Americans, to 
counter this propaganda you must 
work fast to build up West German 
prosperity and incorporate her as soon 
as possible in the Western nations. 
Once you have got 30 or 40 divisions 
established in Western Union then 
you can turn round and invite the 
Germans to form an army. But now 
is the time—1950—to make a big 
gesture instead of a number of nig- 
gardly concessions. There was an op- 
portunity like this once before in the 
history of the Weimar Republic and 
we failed to take it 


First a Labor Corps 


Whether the Americans are right or 
wrong on this overall policy, it does 
seem certain that the Germans can- 
not be re-armed right now. Yet per- 
haps there is a middle course. In the 
east the Russians have been building 
up a German People’s Police. It ts 
officered reliable 
Communists and it is a para-military 
organization learning the arts of polit- 


with supposedly 


ical and guerilla warfare 


Something on the same lines might 
be set up in the western zones, or per- 
haps a corps resembling the Todt 
labor organization created during the 
war by the Nazis. There is a great 
deal to be done in the way of prepar- 
ing military defences, building air- 
Strips, and other projects requiring 
manual and semi-skilled labor. There 
is much elementary drilling and train- 
ing that can be done. For its own 
security, too, thé Bonn Government 
needs to increase its police force, 
which ts always a useful cadre in a 


time of military crisis 





TEC ati, eam canarnamamate 
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Alberta oil has changed his future 





The boy doesn’t know it yet. Many a grown-up doesn’t realize it— 
but the new oil fields of Alberta brighten Canada’s future. 


Western oil is saving 100 million scarce U.S. dollars this year, dollars 
we don’t have to pay out for oil imports. This means money to buy 
other imports we need—things that cannot be grown or made in 
Canada. Next year Alberta oil should save 145 million U.S. dollars ! 


Then, too, the search for oil is making a big new market in Alberta 
for things the rest of Canada has to sell. The oil industry is spending 
$3 millions a week in the west. Across the nation this money is 











fostering new industries, expanding plants, creating jobs, paying Ke 
wages, building homes A me ee ey e 
4 m Pratnecnfiinas. yy wT 1 ee 
And in the prairies petroleum product prices are lower than they fe a ll be 
would have been if oil had not been found. Prairie consumers HT XT ens 
: os 4 nt 
saved more than $30 millions last year. Anything that helps prairie {s iy Lift * { 
po seet r ' f Pa 
prosperity helps all Canada. if | KS 
a 
Oil is important to us all. More oil means a higher standard of hy fi k 
living. { Ml ni : | 
The search for oil is unending, a costly business, often disappointing. GIA me A RNG 1 
1 ve aN iL 
But the job is pressing forward. And new-found oil is changing our Ve : | h 
f 2 } ; 4 * ns te we t 
future promising a better, brighter future for Canadians—man 1 ed IN >4 
and boy alike ! 7 _| NX Vie | B 
4 ¢ RA dee | \ 
a ( 
PAL) Vw | . 
a * 
? f [; J rf D 
ea NVA, J} | v 
x b ‘ 


Bringing you oil is a big job j | va | PS , ! 
..-. and a costly one A iC NP 7F : 


About Canada’ s Oil — At the end of 1949 potential oi] production ae ere Se 
in Alberta was more than one-third of Canada’s pane irements. Three years earlier, { p 
I 1 produced | less than one-tenth of the oil she used {2 } | 





More than 2 companies and syndicates are searching for or producing oil in 
western Canada 








It is estimated that the oil industry will account for almost 10 per cent. of all J E 4 
? se 
new business capital invested in Canada this year i | : 
. 
1949 | al Oil bought a total of nearly $40 millions of equipment and supplies | { % +] 
a ie - “ 1 ~ n 
from mc 3,000 Canadian firms tr < 
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iSOLATIONIST REVIVAL 


Washing! . 
THE isolationists in the United States 
Congress ure trying strenuously to re- 


nfluence they held between 
the two (sreat Wars. ; 

The show that has been going on 
during these past few weeks, in which 


gain the 


unsuppor'ed charges of pro -Com- 
munist idencies have been voiced 
by Reput licans against State Depart- 


ils and advisers, is the most 
demonstration of the Re- 
narty’s endeavor to break 


ment off 
spectacu 


publican 


/ 


YOU CANT 
MISS 


Alexander, in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


FOREIGN POLICY? THIS WAY! 





public confidence in the foreign 
policy of the Truman Administration 
and to make State Secretary Dean 
| Gooderham Acheson an election issue 
e next fall 
Ihe election device of linking the 
New Deal or Fair Deal Democrats 
with Communist Reds or liberal pinks 
had been tried before in 1948—when 
President Truman called it a “red her- 
ring” intended to draw away public 
attention trom the record of the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress — 
and had not worked. ‘ 


But the conviction of Alger Hiss, 
an adviser to President Roosevelt and 
a close triend of Secretary Acheson, 
opened up new opportunities. 

Public uspicion that Communist 
dzents mught remain undetected in 
Sensitive ‘overnment jobs was height- 
ened by ‘he disclosure in Britain that 

pe atomic scientist, Klaus Fuchs, had 
told the Soviets all he could learn 
pe the A-bomb and the H-bomb, 
Or Vea 
With itor Taft’s blessing, Sena- 
- Jose McCarthy opened the at- 
pK wit public statement that the 
3 me D tment harbored 57 Com- 
me Tlunist | 


sub-com- 
e judiciary committee of 
‘as appointed to investi- 
sational charge. The Dem- 
w; they had been worried 


'V members. A 


t) 





Over NM 


; \cheson’s profession of 

Irlendsh for i i 
B 'riend or Alger Hiss after his 
Be CONVIct} 

Se CC ’ 
' enat McCarthy’s charges 
W r ! . . = 

B OWind| the hearings progressed. 








One after another of the men and 
women he named as “bad security 
risks”—no longer card-carrying Com- 
munists — came before the sub-com- 
mittee and effectively denied his 
allegations, dared him to risk libel 
actions by repeating the charges 
outside the protection provided by 
Congressional immunity. 

In no previous Red-hunting investi- 
gations by Congress had responsible 
public opinion become so offended. 
All but the most violently isolationist 
elements of the press hit heavily at 
Mr. McCarthy for making unsupport- 
ed charges, for exposing innocent men 
and women to unjustified suspicion. 
Mr. Stimson declared that “the real 
motive of the accuser (Mr. McCar- 
thy) is to cast discredit upon the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
. .. This man is not trying to get rid 
of Communists in the State Depart- 
ment; he is hoping against hope to 
find some.” 

In the meantime reputations were 
damaged. Haldore Hanson, accused 
by Mr. McCarthy, found that he was 
being called a Communist and a “Rus- 
sian spy” by his neighbors. Mrs. E. C. 
Brunauer, charged by McCarthy as a 
Communist “spy-contact,” began re- 
ceiving threatening telephone calls. 
Denials, no matter how effective, 
never quite catch up with the charges. 

Certainly in the minds of many 
McCarthy’s reputation had suffered 
more seriously than those of the peo- 
ple he accused. But the effect on the 
mass of voters cannot confidently be 
assessed. 

In one Washington paper, a Repub- 
lican journal which has condemned 
McCarthy’s tactics, columns of letters 
have been printed expressing disap- 





Fletcher in Sioux City Journal 


ISOLATIONISTS TRIM E.R.P. 


proval of its stand. People who read 
the headlines but not all of the body- 
type shake their heads and muse: 

“Where there’s smoke a 
So it is that, for the time being, the 
bi-partisan foreign policy of the Uni- 
ted States has broken down. Whether 
it can be pieced together in time to 
prevent serious damage to the nation’s 

conduct of affairs, is doubtful. 
—Charles Nichols 
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See here Swathmore you have 


mail to deliver — besides I said 


only Once around with my 


MAXWELL 


Swathmore knows full well that the mail must go through! But 
right now he’s busy discovering that grass cutting can be 
fun... with a Maxwell Rocket power lawn mower. 


He’s getting a real kick out of the dependable power of that 
Iron Horse engine, as it whisks the mower smoothly over level 
lawn and steep terrace. It’s obvious, even to Swathmore’s 
inexperienced eye, that the Rocket is no hand-mower with engine 
power added. He can see it’s designed and built as a 

complete power-driven unit. 

Swathmore is also delighted to see that the job takes fewer 

steps with the Rocket's full twenty-inch cut. Precision engineering 
and heavy duty materials mean long life and low-cost 
maintenance. And the Rocket’s smartly turned out, too, in 

ivory enamel with jade green trim. 


See your nearest Maxwell dealer now. 


ial 


POWER 
MOWER 












IDEA FOR HUSBANDS who like leisure for 
pleasure: Organize your neighbours and buy 
a Maxwell Rocket together for common use. 


Pick the Rocket to suit your pocket: 
Rocket Junior (1 HP motor, 18” cut) $139.50 
Rocket “A” (1 HP motor, 20" cut) $147.50 
Rocket (14%HP motor, 20” cut) $169.50 


Price quoted are mimimum but may vary slightly 
in different localities. 


Mode in Canada by MAXWELL LIMITED © ST. MARYS, ONTARIO 





HEAD OFFICE: 
199 BAY ST. 
TORONTO 











@ Company claims offices in 7 Ontario 
centres provide service that satisfies Pilot 
policyholders of automobile, fire, personal 
property, teams, burglary, plate glass, 
cargo, elevator, general liability insur- 
ance and fidelity and surgty bonds, 
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John Labatt Limited, London, Canada 


BREWERS SINCE (832 


Easle esav Star 


Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 
* 


The British Crown 
Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 
& 


The British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 
= 
Security National 
Insurance Company 
* 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street e Toronto 
J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 


for Canada Manager 
BRANCH OFFICES— Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 





Thousands of visitors from south of the border 
share our enthusiasm for bowling. When they 
stay anywhere in Ontario they can join in their 
favorite pastime. Being eood hosts to our U.S. 
friends means good business and new business 
for everyone. Let’s see that our visitors get 


the kind of weleome that will bring them back, 


U.K. & COMMONWEALTH 


DENTISTS, $3,000 A WEEK 


London. 

EFFORTS to reduce the astronomic 
cost of the National Health Service 
do not seem to have much success, 
to judge from the report of the Audi- 
tor-General, which has just been pub- 
lished. As an instance of what can be 
done by a man who is willing to work 
fast and long, a Scotch dentist is listed 
as having been paid over £18,000 
tor less than six months’ work. With 
One assistant he earned in one month 
£4,686 (about $14,000). 

Dentists have had much the best of 
things under the Health Act. Of the 
6.000 or more dentists on the official 
list. some 1,300 are given as earning 
incomes of over £6,000 a year. Den- 
tists are paid by the job, and it is just 
a question of how many patients they 
can rush through in a day. 

If. like the doctors, dentists were 
paid a small annual fee for each 
patient on their lists, the air would be 
less full of flying teeth, and there 
would be far fewer plates made. 


BUT IS IT A SCIENCE? 


NEXT WEEK the Royal Meteorolog- 
ical Society celebrates its hundredth 
anniversary. One way of honoring 
this important scientific occasion 
might be to adopt a more pronounce- 
able name for the Society. But then 
of course ordinary people have long 
ago done so. They call it the “Meet’- 


The secretary of the RMS ittributes 
these unfortunate prophecies to the 
“inherent instability of the atmos. 
phere.” 


LAGGING LANCASHiRe 


LANCASHIRE may be the home of 
the world’s finest cotton textiles. but 


it apparently has quite a lot to |earp 
from American practice regards 
quantity and cost. Conscious of this 


the British cotton industry sent out 
productivity team last auiumn to 
study American methods. That team 
has now brought in its report, which 
makes very interesting and instructive 
if rather technical reading. 

The bones of the matter a; that it 
takes more than twice as man people 
in Lancashire to do a definite amount 
of work as are needed in Americap 
mills. And this is not due to slackness 
on the part of British spinners, In 
many Cases, it seems, they work even 
harder than Americans do. It is due 
to old-fashioned methods and machin. 
ery. And for these the workers are as 
much to blame as the management— 
indeed a good deal more so. They wi 
not change their ways. 

It is a common experience, not only 
in the cotton industry but in most 
others as well, that the introduction of 
new machinery means no reduction in 
costs, because of the insistence of the 
unions that the same number of men 
must be employed on it. All that the 
employer gains by going to the ex 
pense of installing a new machine is 





NEVER ANY LACK of problems to discuss when France's Schuman ‘‘eft) and 
Britain's Bevin meet. In recent London talk they decided new discuss:ons with 
Mr. Acheson were needed, mainly on Russian policy and dangers in (,crman) 


rological” Society, and let the other 
syllables fall where they may. 

' Meteorologists insist that great 
progress has been made in_ their 
science during the past ten years— 
partly due to developments during 
the war. They claim that weather 
forecasting is now much less a mat- 
ter of guesswork than it used to be. 
It has become “much less empirical”, 
say they in their dignified scientific 
manner. But the statement arouses no 
grateful cheer from the unscientific 
public. Too many people remember 
too many times when the weather 
forecast has gone hopelessly wrong. 


that, instead of two men d g three 
men’s work, three men nov do iW 
men’s work. So, often the chine | 
not installed. 


The recommendations of ‘!ie cotton 
productivity team are an empt (0 
break through the paralyzine grip 


n- 


old methods and traditions this 4 
parent terror of producing ‘0 muci 
They may do some good, »ut prom 
ably not a lot. The people who 
the cotton industry of Lancashire af 
high and low, a dour and obstinate 
lot where their work is concell 
They have to learn every (hing 
hard way. 
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It's easy for anyone to master the 
wonderfully simple LEICA camera 
techni But it’s hard to match 





the si wonderful results that 
LEICA precision and versatility 
make sible for amateur and ex- 
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Wal: A. Carveth Limited 
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DEGREE! 
ert help of Wolsey Hall 
you can obtain a Degree 
ersity of London (Eng.). 
e at lectures required; only 
Ss. Over 11,000 successes at 


1925-47. Prospectus from 
B.A., Director of Studies, 


‘ALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 


BOOKS 
EAST IS EAST 


THE WESTERN WORLD AND JAPAN—by G. 
B. Sansom—McClelland & Stewart—$8.50. 


If WILL quite probably surprise a 
good many Canadians to learn that 
the author above described is no other 
than our old friend, a frequent visitor 
to Toronto and to Lake Couchiching, 
Sir George Sansom, the holder of a 
perfectly good and honorable British 
knighthood. Just why he should be 
deprived of that dignity by his Ameri- 
can publisher escapes us, but perhaps 
there is a feeling that a British knight 
ought not to be also Director of the 
East Asian Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Anyhow Sir George is a most pleas- 
ant writer, who has done an enormous 
amount of research into the history 
and literature of Japan (where he 
spent much of his diplomatic career), 
and handles the results of that research 
with the mastery attainable only by a 
very learned man. The 500 pages of 
this admirably organized book lead up 
to this immensely important conclu- 
sion: “A study of the earlier period 
(of Westernization, namely, the nine- 
teenth century) raises doubts whether 
any of the chief civilizations of Asia 
will, even if they voluntarily follow a 
Western economic pattern, submit to 
Western precept or example in politi- 
cal, social or religious life.” 

The book deals actually with the 
contacts of the West not only with 
Japan but also with China and India, 
for the author’s real interest is in the 
whole problem of the impact of cul- 
tures upon one-another. It is full of 
the most recondite and illuminating 
scraps of knowledge about Japanese 
ways and ideas. Thus when many con- 
verts to Christianity were compelled 
to recant in 1616 they were made to 
swear their abjuration by the very 
powers they were in the act of deny- 
ing: “By the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost .. . if I break this oath 
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FROM “WESTERN WORLD AND JAPAN” 








G. B. SANSOM 


may I lose the grace of God forever 
and fall into the wretched state of 
Judas Iscariot.” 

When the Japanese authorities be- 
came very solicitous about the good 
opinion of Westerners, around 1870, 
they prohibited among other things 
“the display or sale of Spring Pictures 
—a polite way of describing porno- 
graphic art, as Spring Tales is the 
general name for erotic writings.” 
[his seems a more poetic way of deal- 
ing with the subject than the language 
of Mr. Duplessis’s newest statute. 
Having developed no doctrine of hu- 
man rights, the Japanese were puzzled 
at Western objections to the sale of 
girls into prostitution when “they ob- 
served that the brothels in the treaty 
ports (of Japan) were thronged with 
foreign visitors.” —B.K.S. 


QUIET TALE 


GENTIAN Fill—by Elizabeth Goudge—Hod- 
der & Strughton—$3.00 

DEVONSHIRE when Napoleon Bo- 
naparte was threatening to invade 
England provides the setting for Eliza- 
beth Goudge’s latest, “Gentian Hill,” 
at the top of the best-seller list for 
some weeks. The reading public prob- 
ably hoisted it to that position by a 
sort of mass impatience with the cur- 
rent spate of blood-and-thunder his- 
torical novels featuring their swash- 
bucklinz heroes and none-too-intelli- 
gent women. 

“Gentian Hill” has none of this. In 
truth it has practically no excitement 
at all, and certainly no suspense. It is 
just a quiet story that you can read 
quite contentedly without needing to 
pay very much attention at all to the 
words you are reading. And there are 
all sorts of signposts here and there 
to suggest just how the story is going 
to move. 

Uniquely, the heroine, Stella, 1s 
thirteen vears old. The hero ts not a 
great deal older. Most of the story 
takes place on Weekaborough Farm 
in Devon where Stella lives as the 
adopted daughter of the farmer who 
had found her locked in her dead 
mother’s arms after the wreck of the 
4mphion. When her Zachary in Lon- 
don is involved in a street-fight and 
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est bib ’n tucker 


Choice of discriminating young ladies 
and gentlemen of tender years. From ' 
a fine collection of British imports in 


Simpson's Children's Wear, Third Floor. 


Tune to Simpson’s broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday evening over the Trans-Canada network of the C.6.C 


lodged in the oblivion of ‘ewgate 
prison, Stella in Devon, know \¢ noth. 
ing whatever about it, has © conyep. 
ient dream and remembers er igh de. 
tails to send a mutual frien : to pj 
discovery and final rescue —JR 


PROBLEM FOR pay 


A SORT OF TRAITORS—by Nia: 
Collins—$2.50. 


THERE COULD scarcely 4 more 
timely subject for a nove of the 
Atomic Age than the relati: rip be- 
tween the scientist and the » \Jiticjan 
“A Sort of Traitors” tells ©>e stor 
of a group of scientists who discover 
a method of restricting the <pread of 
epidemic diseases. They are on the 
point of publishing the repor: of their 
discovery when they are warned by 
the government that publics ‘ion wil 
be prevented because of the assistance 
the work might render to potential 
enemies. 
Each of the researchers thus jn. 
volved is obliged to decide for him- 
self where his loyalty lies: with his 
country, whose safety may be at stake. 
or with scientific truth, which is and 
always must be concerned with hv. 
manity as a whole—whether it is no- 
bler in the mind to allow half a mil. 
lion Asiatics to die in the next epidemic 
of cholera or to risk the lives of the 
entire population of the British Isles 
Out of this ingenious situation Mr 
Balchin has constructed a taut, intense 
little novel—excellent as far as it goes 
disappointing in that it goes no farther 
Both the scientists’ and politicians’ ar. 
guments are presented with candor 
and fairness but there Mr. Balchin 
stops. His concern is with the problem 
not the solution. 
Skilful writing, vivid characteriza. 
tion and an apparently authentic sc- 
entific background make “A Sort of 
Traitors” well worth reading but mos 
readers will find the ending too abrupt 

and inconclusive to satisfy them 
JM 


alchin— 


SUBTLE FOCUS 


BENEFITS FORGOT—by G. 8B rn—Mac 
millan—$4.50 


THIS IS the fourth volume of Mis 
Stern’s literary reminiscences. The 


theme is gratitude — grat tude for 
benefits forgot — for peace «fter wal, 


for security after peril, for ‘he sma 
joys and little pleasures of « ‘ife Tull 
and intelligently lived. 

Miss Stern continues to e ploy the 
familiar stream-of-conscious \ess tech 
nique—though not to the p. nt where 
literary values are lost or eglected. 
It is a “train-of-thought sort 0 
reminiscence—a succession { exquls 
ite recollections joined to ther by 
apparently trivial conneci & links 
The subjects range fron Olivers 
“Henry V” to the habits of ce house 
hold cat, from the moderr ovel ane 
the modern theatre to the of buy- 
ing pictures. 

But the subjects are ur nportatt 
it is the treatment of thn 0 the 
hands of a skilful writer— he focus 
sing of the commonplace | ough the 
lens of a subtle and sensit mind— 
that makes “Benefits Forg t” 4 ) 
ous and appealing literary per 
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E. CITEMENT IN VIENNA 


“| THIS you will agree that it’s 
terrific,” local official said after 
the pri’ showing of “The Third 
Man.” 1 comment, offered just af- 
ter one | ~— enjoyed the hospitality of 
a privats creening room, is usually 
enough send one sidling apolo- 
seticall the elevator. In this case, 
fortunate one could agree with him 
if not pr sely on his terms. 


“The d Man” isn’t terrific as 

5 the word is usually 
employed in the 
Industry — that is, 
to describe any- 
thing from the col- 
lapse of the Tem- 
ple of Gaza to a 
blonde’s reaction 
when her face is 
slapped. Although 
violence is its 
theme, the violence 


MARY LOWREY ROSS 


is always under the control of a cool 
and disciplined intelligence. The film 
is calculated for impact, but with such 
a brilliant casualness that you are con- 
stantly aware of the impact without 


being conscious of the calculation. 

Like “Ihe Fallen Idol,” “The Third 
Man” was turned out by that im- 
pressive British team, Carol Reed and 
Graham Greene. Their latest film is 
a melodrama centering about black 
market operations in shabby postwar 
Vienna. 


The actual elements of “The Third 


Man,” including the final chase se- 
quence, are almost as old as film- 


making, but they are presented with 
a vitality and freshness that give the 
whole film a fascinating air of orig- 
inality. One indubitable novelty is the 
introduction of a zither accompani- 
ment on the soundtrack. It is extraor- 
dinarily etfective, for its curious tone, 
light, staccato and ominous, is the 


picture’s natural echo. As a further 
Virtue, it actually “accompanies” the 
} action { doesn’t run officiously 
ahead to announce it. 

Any good actor will rise to the op- 


portunitics of a well-written 
and Jose 


script, 
Cotten is an exceptionally 


fine acts though he has rarely had 
the chance: to prove it that he is given 
here. Hi formance is exactly right, 
and so evor Howard’s as a Brit- 
ish Ma ind Valli’s as the bereft 





KEY TO THE City” 


and lovely heroine. In addition there 
is a whole gallery of minor charac- 
ters, most of them vicious and all of 
them presented with the special in- 
timacy of portraiture. 


“THE HASTY HEART” is an adap- 
tation of the stage success about the 
young Scottish soldier who has only 
a few weeks to live and doesn’t know 
it. Everyone else in the wartime hos- 
pital knows it, however — the staff, 
the lovely nurse and the half dozen 
assorted convalescents who share the 
hospital hut with him. So they amiably 
set themselves to breaking down his 
habit of friendlessness, which is deep- 
ly rooted in pride, neglect, and native 
Scottish dourness. They have a hard 
and often very funny time of it, but 
in the end he is bribed, wheedled d and 
finally bullied into allowing himself 
to be accepted into membership of 
the human family. 

This is very affecting stuff, often 
quite outrageously affecting because 
of the theatrical devices that are open- 


—Warner Bros 


“THE HASTY HEART" 


ly used to draw our tears and laughter. 
However, that is the business of 
drama, and “The Hasty Heart,” is so 
skilful at its business that it contrives 
to be genuinely. moving even when 
the contrivance is most in evidence. 
The picture was fortunate in having 
Richard Todd in the leading role, and 
perhaps Todd was fortunate too. 


“KEY TO THE CITY” is a rough 
and tumble comedy involving Clark 
Gable and Loretta Young. Clark 
Gable is mayor of a California city, 
and a_ two-fisted reformer whose 
method of cleaning up his city’s poli- 
tics is to dunk its dirty politicians in 
the fishpond outside the city hall. Miss 
Young, a civic- -minded type who has 
taken postgraduate law at Harvard, 
is the Mayoress of a Maine town. 
They meet at a Mayoral convention 
in San Francisco and as the result of 
considerable ingenuity on the part of 
the scriptwriter spend their first night 
together, in jail. 

“At their next encounter Miss Young 
gets him arrested, and this le: ids to 
love, separation, pursuit and, rather 
inexplicably, a judo encounter be- 
tween the heroine and an atom dance! 
(Marilyn Maxwell) in Mayor Gi ible’s 
office. A good deal of this is old stuff 
but at least it offers a display of 
clothes (Miss Young’s), muscles (Mr. 
Gable’s) and stamina, (Mr. Gable’s 


and Miss Young's). 
—Mary Lowrey Ross 
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Look back 
and think 


how much YOU would have 
enjoyed a small greenhouse like 
this during the past winter. Photos, 
of course, show only part of this 
“house’s”” pleasurable possibilities 












Orlyt is entirely 
Comes 1n sections. 
up, take it down, 

without experienced labour and in a short time. No cutting or 
fitting. Glass slips in without putty. Simple to heat. You can 
have an Orlyt adjoining your house or garage—or by itself in the 
garden. Send for Orl; ¢ literature. Address Dept. S-4-11 


Jord® Burnham (0. Jimited 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY: ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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move it around, 
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IN SIZE AND SERVICE 


1949 WAS ANOTHER RECORD YEAR a 
life insurance Companies in North America, Occid 














mong almost 600 legal reserve 





il Life is now 18th in size and 


ce in force on the lives of more 





1 significance to the Company's 








institutional ple 
NEW LIFE INSURANCE DELIVERED—10.68 ore 
Ordir $ than The coral (Ordinary $ 348,992,167 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE—Or ry a Grout 
7 ret year-e rk. The tor $2,167,713,395 
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ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS PREMIUM INCOME 


Or \ Gr De 


Tots i9 pr 5 $ 12,824,539 
ASSETS i $34,705.48 $ 246,129,687 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: Increased $ i t s 21,935,456 
1939 PAYMENTS yoOwners ¢ enencianes $ 26,5 
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Occidental 
representatives 
will be glad 
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about policies 


to fit your needs 
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Canadian Head Office LONDON, CANADA 
Wl kwood Miller General Manager 


THE OUTBOARD WITH 
everything ... 
fishermen want 


Now Johnson's ‘Famous Five’’ has NEUTRAL CLUTCH. This new 
model TN lets you meander along at fish getting trolling speed, then, 
when that “‘big fellow”’ strikes, flick the lever to neutral and the motor 
idles while you play and boat your fish. And Neutral Clutch is a real 
‘Temper Saver’ when you have to stop to unsnag your line. 


This 1950 TN has other new features too, a new Vari-Volume pump for 
efficient cooling at all speeds and a new Shock Absorber Drive that 
takes underwater obstacles in its stride. The 5 h.p. TN has all the fisher- 
man approved features including full pivot reverse, famous built-in 
Johnson DEPENDABILITY and Johnson Coast-to-Coast Sales and Service 
that assure you of the greatest pleasure and satisfaction from outboarding. 


See the six 1950 Johnson models at your dealer's today, and be sure of 


having the model you want for those precious vacation days ahead. 
Write for complete 1950 literature and your free copy of the ‘‘Sportsman’s Handbook.” 


JOHNSON 


MOTORS 
PETERBORO CANADA 


hp. O.B.C. certified at 4,000 r.p.m. 


SALES AND SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


CONSULT THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 












RADIO &T.V. 


WHICH S\sTEyy 


WHEN New Jersey electri: in Fo. 
rest Killy “perfected” a ‘leyigion 
































color-receiver from informat 4 gleap. 
ed in a technical magazine a cost 
of 30 cents—televiewers over 
America woke up to the ct tha 


color TV is no longer a ratory 
technician’s dream but an iminen 
reality. Two (mutually usive) 
color systems are now—or  most— 
ready for production by the 9 lead. 
ing American radio bre ‘casters. 
CBS and RCA. This is jus another 
headache—and a sick one~ for the 
hard-pressed Federal Comm ications 
Commission, the umpire eve ually t 
decide which system shall b. chosen 

The CBS system (called ‘field se. 
quential”) is essentially a me-hanical, 





not an electronic, process. |: consists 
of a disc, in segments of | ue, red 


and green filters, which rotates in 
front of the camera lens, sending ou 
blue, red and green images quick 
succession. A similar, accurately syn. 
chronized multi-color disc in the re. 
ceiving set flashes a succession of blue, 
red and green images on the viewing 
screen, so rapidly that they blend int 
a full-color picture in the viewer's eye 

Revelation of the CBS _ proces 
obliged RCA to make public—a trifle 
prematurely — the details of their 
“vastly superior”, but not yet perfect: 
ed, system which is entirely electronic 
and requires no moving parts. The 
RCA “dot interlacing” system employs 
three camera tubes and three “di- 
chroic mirrors” which filter out and 
separate the three primary colors. An 


electronic switch then sepa 
color-impulses and sends the 


successive waves. A similar system in 
the receiver reverses the p 
and superimposes the three 


images together on the viewi! 


About the CBS system: 
CBS SAYS: It is simple, ett 
ready for immediate use. It 
tested and proven satisfact 


inexpensive to produce. A 


COMPLAINS: It “degra 
image—i.e., reduces the lin 
525 (U.S. black-and-white 
to 405, thus reducing clarit) 
tion. It requires a mechani 
driven disc in the receiver \ 
a large space and is subjec 
downs. It is unadaptable, 
be applied to conventional 
white sets, except with the 
pensive attachments. It is n 


ed, incapable of further imp ovement 
About the RCA system: 
RCA SAYS: It is entirely _ ectr 
contains no moving parts. — ope 
on normal lineage, which © cans ! 
there is no “degrading” an. also! 
color programs could still } rece 
by conventional black-and__hite 
-in black and white. It wi ide 
nate the need for attac! sents | 
adaptors. AND CBS CO} °?LAIN 
It is still in the experime (al st 
has not been proven. The ole! 
not always faithful or con. ant. | 
three-tube, three-mirror re: -iver * 
necessarily be an expensiv. pics? © 
equipment, out of reach of ™ Be 


middle-class TV homes. 
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OPERA 





OPERATIC GREAT 


YNTO last week a quiet- 
eerv-eved, immaculate man 
hair told a group of critics 
ans what he noticed most 
onto music. Edward John- 
It's good that we are begin- 
alize that a singer doesn’t 
Italian, French, German or 
you before we can recog- 
nging for its own sake.” 
lis quietness of delivery and 
man whose 
Behind him 
Vears of service to music, 
eading singer and for the 
rs as artistic director of the 
in Opera. “Another thing 
we can be thanktul,” he 
s the coming of age of the 
audience. It knows how to 
and it wants to appreciate.” 
nson’s first New York job 
Broadway company singing 


Johnson Is a 


ord is’ law. 





reat Salutes operas 


“Waltz Dream” in 
followed a ten-year spell 
nd training in Italy under 
tk of Caruso. In 


Straus’s 


the teacher 
ear there he made his debut 
fo di Giovanni) in “Andrea 
Padua in 1912. He also 
\hauser and Walther in 
rsinger™ in Italian and had 
parts in English when 

the Chicago Opera Com 
Ss return to America in 


took over the directorship 
ropolitan Opera it was in 
ot the Great Depression 
le really great difficulties 
ind still face, for that mat- 
of economic cir- 
competition ot 
vith radio, cinema and all 
eans by which artists can 
money outside than inside 
You would be surprised 
often they sacrifice op- 
lor gain to do the best by 


pressure 
and the 


sumonial to his work and 
inv ability to make friends 
Voices, his colleagues at 
ye a party for him on the 

Opera House last Feb- 
he request of the guest of 


r , 7) ? } 
greatest: Lucrezia Bor 


honor, the net proceeds of the occa- 
sion—from artists, stagehands, chor- 
us, and many  ticketholders who 
dropped in after that evening's per- 
formance — were designated for an 
Edward Johnson Testimonial Fund. 
This fund is to be available to the Met 
in times of reports 
placed the total figure at $15,000. At 
that party, Prime Minister St. Laurent 


Stress. Various 


spoke of Canada’s pride in Mr. John- 
son’s career: “As Prime Minister of 
his native country, I count it privi- 


lege to unite with his many f1 
extending to Mr. Johnson 
congratulations and good wishes.’ 
His plans for retirement are just be- 
ginning to take shape. First 
a rest in his native Guelph, Ont 
After that he will make it his aim to 
make Toronto, Ontario and Canada 
more music-conscious. He hopes to 
devote more time to the Royal Con- 
servatory ot Music, of which he is 
Board Chairman; and one of his 
is to make the graduate school at the 
Conservatory the focal point of musi- 
cal activity for students all over Can- 


lends in 


Warmest 


step is 


goals 


»S 
a 


7 


Edward Johnsor 


kisses 
ada. He makes a preliminary con- 
dition for this situation an earlier be- 
ginning of musical training in the 


schools. “In that way you will develop 
both your audiences musicians 
while they're still young.” He thinks 


that youth and not professional train- 


and 


ing is the prime requisite tor the devel- 
opment of § ‘After all, 
I started off with no professional back- 
ground from Guelph, w hy can't 
people do the same thing?” 


great singers 


other 


SYMPOSIUM 


NOW that the smoke of critical com- 
ment and public acclaim has cleared 
from the scene of the First Symposium 
ot ¢ Contemporary Music in 
Vancouver, SN has asked Harry 
Adaskin of the faculty of UBC to add 


up the returns His statement herewith 


anadian 


THE FIRST Symposium of ¢ anadian 
took place in 


four 


music 
the 


Jacques 


contemporary 
Vancouver during davs of 
March 12 to 15 Singer, 
the conductor of the Vancouver Sym- 
phony, thought up the and 
brought it to the attention of the Com- 
munity Arts Council there, a very 
active group in artistic affairs. With 
the support of the Sy mphony Society, 


idea, 
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FOR THE BEST IN BABY FOODS 
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@ For 


-pot in most vooud stores Where mothers can tind every thing 


wav of foods for babys face 


almost live 





Se ance 





vears the 
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Going to beat 50 -- 


° Saw 
and atire ):31)5\) 


an 










"It was during a hot spell,” says this Ontario motorist. 
We were going over 50 on a road flanked by deep 


” 


ditches... when the right front tire blew with a bang! 


2 What happened ? Did the car lurch, 


3 Nothing happened!" 1 hanks to Lite- 


swerve, go crashing into the ditcl Guard Satety Tubes, 1 brought the 

to end i twisted wreck? (LAs can car to a smooth stop,” says this motorist 

/ , moderate With a 5-inch hole in the tire, he pulled 
over to the roadside sately, casily 


rch or loss ot 


4 Here's why there was nol 
° 
col 


trol. When the tire blew out, only 

e outer chamber of the LifeGuard blew 

witl Phe inner satety chamber retained 
ough air for a sate, straight-line stop 


No man can predict whew he'll have a blowout 

But vou can predict whet will happen after a 
blowout. With LifeGuard Safety Tubes vou 
know vou ll be sate from a blowout smashup. 
Have vour Goodyear dealer install LifeGuards 
in vour present tires wou. 

They're economical—frequently outlast 
several sets of tires. Liberal trade-in allowance 
yn present tubes. You can’t buy better protec- 
tion to save vour life! 


Safety Tubes can save your life 


LIFEGUARE 





MAKES A BLOWOUT 
HARMLESS WITH 





GO0O0D.- YEAR 
LiFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


LifeGuards fit any make of tire, new or now in service 


LHAVERGAL COLLEGE 


Toronto Established 1894 
7 ES DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to University 











Entrance 





uzed to meet today’s educational needs. 





( i 
S; t set in 35 acres of beautiful grounds 
Usual h subjects including Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Physical Training and Games 









THE PRINCIPAL, MISS G. E. MILLARD 














we onls “ / 2 LiteGuards have tuo ¢ 
r. lire and 4 \ * chambers. Only outer 
r. Both go C* chamber blows out. Reserve of 
thr : * / air in waver Chamber supports 


same / car for a safe, gradual stop. 





they formed a strong symposium 
committee which laid the plans, and 
carried out this difficult assignment. 
Canadian composers from all parts 
of Canada, as well as trom Seattle, 
New York and Paris, sent composi- 
tions, 155 works in all, of which about 
40, large and small, were chosen. | 
thought it would probably be impos- 
sible to choose 40 compositions that 
would please everybody. Nevertheless, 
many of the works chosen were, to 
say the least, dull and uninteresting. 
A stranger matter was the number 
of composers who were not represent- 
ed. It’s possible that they didn’t submit 
any works, but a symposium of Cana- 
dian Contemporary music which ob- 
viously attempted a very wide and in- 
clusive coverage both as regards stvle 
and quality, should have included 
names like Hector Gratton, Claude 
Champagne, Leo Smith and Arnold 
Walter, among the older ones, and 
Patricia Blomfield, Louis Applebaum, 
among the younger ones. Every one 
ot these has written works of more 
importance than many of those who 
found themselves on the program. So 
in a sense this symposium Was nol 
altogether representative of the con- 
temporary Canadian musical 
But it was so far ahead of any at 
tempt vet made in Canada, that one 
must be grateful for the few 
things it did bring to light 


seene. 


good 


Play by Play: 


There were five events arranged as 
tollows: Sunday afternoon, a Cham- 
ber Orchestra Concert with vocalists: 
Monday afternoon, chamber 
Monday night, a Choral Concert: and 
Tuesday night, an orchestral Pop con- 
cert. This completed the musical por 
tion of the symposium. On Wednes 


Music. 


day afternoon there was a panel dis 
cussion, with Barbara Pentland, John 
Weinzwelg, Jacques Singer and myselt 
on the platform, with Alec Walton as 
Chairman, and the audience asked 
questions and made suggestions 

The best program of the four, was 
the Chamber Music recital on Monday 
afternoon. It had more good music, 
and more good performances than 
any other. Jean Coulthard’s piano 
sonata was played beautifully and sen- 
Frances Marr; Harry 
Somers’ piano sonata “Testament ot 


sitively by 


Youth” was given a stirring perform- 
ance by Ursula Malkin that brought 
down the house. 

The Choral Concert was on the 
Whole disappointing The Robson 
Chorale, a mixed choir of about 15 
voices, sang very well under Sherwood 
Robson's excellent direction. But the 
pieces they sang, seemed to me, with 
one or two exceptions, insignificant. 

The final program was an orchestral 
pop concert, which went off with the 
Pop enthusiasm. Three com- 
posers, Dr. Charles O'Neill, John 
Weinzweig and Lenard Basham con 
ducted their own works, and the Van- 
couver Symphony was in lively fettle. 

The next afternoon, the final event 
took place: the Panel Discussion on 
“Canadian Music.” 
tions and statements trom the audi 


usual 


There were ques- 


ence, and one of the best suggestions 
was the forming of a sort of central 
music library, where all Canadian 
composers could deposit copies of 
their works. 


"PVE PLANN(D 
MY FUTURE’ 





$5,000.00 CASH 


or $25.00 a month 
for over 21 years 


FOR MYSELF 


If | live to retire 
$25.00 a month for life 


OR A SUBSTANTIAL 
CASH AMOUNT 


YES, I’ve taken out one of 
the new “Dominion Sccur- 
itv’’ Policies. It is on of 
Dominion Life’s most 
popular plans, 





IF YOU WANT THE MOST 
LIFE INSURANCE BENE!!T 
FOR THE LEAST OUTLAY 


write for further particuls of 
the Dominion Security Po: 4. 
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The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
rubbing no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 


Whar, Pith Rachel, Sun Ton 
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EVERYTH 


won't take it off! 
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Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry throughout. 
choice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


In o 


Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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For IDENTIFICATION with 
C'S) WOVEN NAMES 


PREVEN’ OSS AT HOME OR AWAY. 
Ne manent. Sew on, or use 
No ement. Made in Canada. 
Or om your dealer—or from 
Ca - Belleville 18 Ont. 
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f B91.65; 9 doz. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
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Tr -20; 12 doz. $3.30 per tube 25¢ 
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GATHERING 


CANADA is to play host to the ¢ 
tral Committee of the World Cou 
of Churches in July. Victoria 


en- 
ncil 
and 


Emmanuel Colleges in Toronto have 


been chosen as the gathering pl: 


This is the governing body of 
World Council which only m 


every five years. One of the n 


ace 


the 
eets 
10st 


widely representative, responsible 


church bodies in the world, its m 


eet- 


ing will bring distinguished church 
leaders representing 155 churches in 
44 countries. All the great Protestant 


Communions are represented. 

The World Council has six Pr 
dents who are also members of 
Central Committee. Two of these 1 
have already arranged to attend. 1 


reSi- 

the 
nen 
hey 


are Dr. Mare Boegner, President of 


the Reformed Church of France 


of the Protestant Federation 


—Glove aguu m 


WORLD Councilman: Rev. Dr. Si 


France, and Bishop G. Bromiley 
nam of New York. The other ft 


and 


of 





a 


SCO. 


Ox- 


our 


men, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Professor T. (¢ 
bishop Germanos, of Constantino 


Chao ot China, Arch- 


ple. 


and Archbishop Eidem, the Primate of 


the Church ot Sweden, have not 
replied to invitations 

[he names of the Et 
pean delegates are familiar to Ci 
dians their heroic 
tian witness in resistance to Nazii 
Bishop Berggray ot Norway will be 


some ol 


because of 


membered for his outspoken dema 
for Christian freedom from the Q 
ling government which landed hin 
jail. Dr. Martin Niemoller, now Pt 
dent of the Church ot 


vet 


1rO- 


ina- 


Chris- 


sm 
Fe- 
nds 
UIS- 
1 1n 


esi- 


Hesse-Nassau, 


was pushed into a Nazi concentration 


camp for eight years because he sp 
out of turn. Dr. Otto Dibelius, 


oke 
the 


Bishop of Berlin was also put away 
by the Hitler gang. Dr. Dibelius, now 
President of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, is again criticizing Russian 


policies in the eastern occupation 2 
of Germany 

The Canadian 
Committee are Canon R. A. Hiltz 
Dr. Gordon Sisco (United) both 
Toronto. Dr. W. J. 
eral Secretary of the Canadian Cou 
of Churches, is a Consultant 


members of 


one 


the 
and 
ot 


Gallagher, Gen- 


neil 
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“ Deileratt-DEXBURY 


A beautiful Duncan Phyfe console or sofa table— 
only 20" deep! 


The sturdiest dining table ever—as steady when fully 
“No su ay, NO VOC k, NO 


-- hd- extended as when closed. 
EP wobble”. It's patented! 


it's here—the Deilcraft-Dexbury—the finest drop-leaf extension table ever 
developed. Just by lifting the leaves and twasting the top you transform 
it from an attractive occasional table to a sturdy dining table accommodat- 
irg four to six persons with ample room for table setting. For extra 
guests, just extend, slip in the leaves and you have a beautiful table seating 


eight comfortably. 


The Deilcraft-Dexbury extends on its length rather than its width, 


making it completely “wobble-proof”. 


Deilcraft. See it TODAY at leading 


turniture stores across ( anada. 


It's exclusive to 
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IT’S ceely lo hive with Too 








Cee tC) 


Tea UN ta 


Kitchener, Ontario 


Makers of DEILCRAFT OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


Other products: 


Electrohome Radios and Television, Fans, Washers, Air Conditioners | i 
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time in vour life when the freedom to 

Will re Inatter to Vou. Phen vou ll feel 
rked long enough. have earned a rest. Will 
tis up to vou. right now, 


rtant faets about Great-West Life retirement 


it as much or as little as vou ean spare into 
| r \s vour earnings Inerease. vou 
savings aceording to vour own decision, Right 
protects vour family with life 

each retirement age. your monthly 
Great-West Lite begin, and they continue as 
ke a start now, you can be sure of retiring 


ee your 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIP 





experienced Great-West Life 








INTERMISSION 


STRANGE how you can remem- 
ber the paths vou travelled even 
after the places to which they led 
may have been forgotten. A scent, 
a sound, a contour and they are 
with you again, vivid and nostalgic. 

| remember the path that led up 
to the door of the house where | 
was born. It was bordered with 
rose spirea and curved to the right 
a little just before it came to the 
open brick porch, flanked by a 
stone balustrade, on which the 
white front door opened. I used to 
practise broad-jumping from that 
balustrade: over the tulips in spring 
and the wallflowers in summer. I 
made my first attempt at unwinged 
flight trom there—which ended in 
an ignominious sprawl on the lawn 
bevond the flower beds. 


THERE was one step down trom 
the porch to the brick walk, and 
everv school morning I used to 
take off from it tor a leap over the 
hedge as, a slice of bread with jam 
clutched in my hand, I ran out to 
meet the schoolmates 
Who were calling tor 
me. The first time I re- 
member actually seeing 
the path was late after- 
noon of the day I wrote 
my first “poem.” IT was 
tive and the wonder ot 
it Was almost more 
than I could bear. | 
sat on the balustrade 
watching the street 
up) which Daddy would 


come 


home, and when I saw him I ran 


madly down the walk to clutch 
him around the knees and almost 
throw him headlong in my frenzy 
of delight. The last time I saw the 
path I had a black band on my 
coat as I walked down it between 
my aunt and uncle. 

There was a path that ran across 
a field near the sea. It was lush with 
grass and wildflowers, while a sum- 
mer sun poured golden heat down 
on brown earth steaming after rain 
A wind swept across It, bowing the 
tall grasses towards the east and 
pushing at my back. There was 
someone with me whom my young 
heart thought it loved very much, 
and the feeling I had then is with 
me still and always will be. 

There was a sidewalk in a little 
town along which I walked one 
night when spring Was sweet on the 
air and the darkness a soft cloak 
of invisibility to hide the tears I 
had been ashamed to show the day 
Suddenly a little breeze sprang up 
and dashed the scent of lilac in my 
face. It was too much. The piere- 
ing perfume caught my sorrow and 
held it, then let it fall back into 


The Paths | Knew 


by Gilean Douglas 










my heart twice as heavily 

| turned and ran blindly 
night and I have never w 
streets of a small town s 
if I smelled lilac on the di 


IFHESE are 
member, but there are Ts 
wish I could torget. The short, ugly 
cement walk to the squa 
house where disillusionme 


paths I wan: to 


shadowed rooms and grief sunk 
en-eved and pale. The cobbied lar 


Where terror raced the night. The 
slow months of physical p Th 
shrub-bordgred path |e 
long stone steps that mounted t 
the end of hope and dreams 
But let me remember a Vs the 
woodland trail with child surg 
ing along it and sun_ splinteri 
the spruce shadows. The lake 
beach at the end of it w 
with voung happiness and rear-e 
dogev joy. All the 
with their hiss of skis, we 


WITte 


ones; a'most as exhilarating as { 

lowing goat tracks towards 
mountain — sk | 
there were t pat 
that I could 


not see: those skvw; 


into the blue of heaver 


with earth a too-tight | 
garment temporari 
discarded. Thx {Ke ( 
a Canoe mM a ortner 


lake at sunrise; 
quiet lane where love } 

walked in the scent o! 
honeysuckle: the keel-c of a} 
dinghy slicing blue water; the bridle ; 
path overlaid with the mosaic 
autumn Where a black horse can: ; 
tered down the wind. Each one ot } 
these has its special pigeonhole | 


my memory 


BUT THERE is one pal : 
never tidied away like this, even for } 
a moment. My mind | WS 

through night and day « bsenee } 


and when | am truly ot: ag 
all the in t Wi 
seems to explode around i It 
no broad, smooth paven 
rough, steep trail ove! 


happiness 


and down the other side Ss on 

When [| reach level grout ve 

that the wood silence b s 

distant song. This gro oude 

and louder as I walk a 


all the forest around n , 
with hallelujahs. Then, wi a great} 
hosanna in my ears, I an) stand 
on the river bank wil whit 
Water hymns its way to sed 
look across to the othe de 
what I see fills my heart 
and sure content, for re 
neath the tall evergree! 
taller peaks, is home 


aponensnseene® B ci: 
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ish mart 
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Worth the Effort 


Byron Johnson of British 
back after a whirlwind 
n. With eyes on the Brit- 
yr BC timber, he flew to 
e principal speaker at the 
ides Federation dinner. 
t him at London Airport 
e played football with 43 
n BC, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Common- 


to the Toronto Canadian 
eek, Prime Minister St. 
Canada’s dual nationality 
key to ultimate victory in 

“Lasting peace and har- 
en nations can only come 
kind of partnership which 
veloped here in Canada.” 

the day, the PM had 

by being the first Cana- 
Minister to visit Ontario’s 
parliament buildings at 
k. He and Premier Leslie 


d an agreement handing 
tario the Canadian water 


Niagara River. This has 


ed by Parliament and the 


but it is the first step, said 
in adding some 800,000 
iO’S power resources.” 


@ Father Gamache, a Roman Catho- 

















\thabaska, Sask., 
nd which he hopes to cross 





25 years at Fond du Lac 
imported 


Ee ay 


ad 
—cp 


iumache: amused Indians. 


‘ in an etfort to make the 


speedy. The Indians 
great joke for they had 
ich a hairless dog 


are being asked to eat 
produced food; eggs, fish 


heese. T. B. Cooper of 


“ational Dairy Council Di- 


“If Canadians ate the 
two cheese sandwiches 
e should not have to wor- 
ut Outside markets.” Sell- 

are often “antiquated”, 
vith a “greasy, dried-up, 
iSS Set up to tempt a cus- 


{ 


vonder it is so often asso- 
at-trap bait.” 
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TIME-MASTER and MEMOBELT change all 
ideas about dictating machines! 





Records ona plastic belt. . . 


Only this long . . . yet this streamlined 
beauty is a complete office dictating 
machine Time- Master, the easiest- 
to-use yet engineered. 


ipacencrecncincininnninenennsiuisimpbiciaie 


Only this high . . . yet its compact 
mechanism (climax to 55 years of Dicta- 
phone engineering) gives the clearest 
dictation known to man or secretary. 
Already enthusiastically used all over 
the U.S.A. 








assures you of Mailable, fileable . . . the tough, unbreakable 


both tonal clarity from beginning to end, and Memcbelt is the most practical office record- 


instant, uniform backspacing. Catches your 
. even a whisper 


every spoken thought 





One look at the revolutionary, British-built 
Time- Master and you'll agree... 
new, different, better! Use 


TIME-MASTER 


e Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines (*Tr 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, pry 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta 
1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 


the coupon nou 


ing medium ever invented. You just press a 
button, and talk vour work away! 


Boon to secretaries too. . . Time-Master has 
speed, tone, and volume controls, foot- 
controlled, uniform backspacing and the new, 
tiny Magic Ear—light as an ear-ring. Also 


available, feather-light headset. 


Dictaphone Corporation Limited, Dept. SN-105 
629 Adelaide St. W., Toronto. 


Please send literature on the Dictaphone Time-Master. 


Company 


| 
| 
| 
Please call for appointment to demonstrate | 
| 
| 
| 
Address | 
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| bermuda 


For information concerning 
these leading Bermuda hotels: 


Bh ‘mont. I/: mor. & 
Hotel "esas 
: & COTTAGE SUITES 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask rede § : See your 
: ee local Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe. Ree 
47 Yonge, Toronto, PL 3422 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 
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> a) « | 
Faith in the Future | 
means something different | 
fo every man 


To foreman Kelly it means faith in the future of Canada—faith in 
faith in his ability to earn 





his job and the company he works for 


promotion. 


Men like Kelly are among a company’s finest assets. His employer 
knows this and provides for their welfare in several ways. 


One tangible method is an Employee Welfare Plan designed to secure 
such employees against costly disabilities and provide a continuation 
of the pay cheque for a definite period following the death of an 


employee. 





You can benefit from the experience and professional advice of Crown Life 
group representatives and actuaries without cost or obligation. 


Crown LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP OFFICES: 
822 Rogers Bidg., VANCOUVER 660 St. Catherine St. W., MONTREAL 
PA, 7341 BE. 9301 


Home Office 59 Yonge St., TORONTO 
AD. 6331 


FRENCH HYBRID LILACS 


One of our most popular shrubs due to their hardiness 
and magnificent trusses of bloom. These are sturdy 
field grown shrubs propagated at Sheridan. They will 
bloom at once. 























Twenty-six handsome varieties: 


18-24 inches $1.75 2-3 feet 
3-4 feet 3.00 4-5 feet 


0 
5 


These lilacs also available in dwarf tree form, four feet 
stems, $4.50. 


Hr 
sn 
mw 


For detailed descriptions refer to our '50 beautifully 
illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


Tym eed 





LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: SALES STATIONS: 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 1870 Yonge St. (at Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 
NURSERIES: Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 


Lilac Mont Blanc Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 


Ann ‘ersary 


April 14, 72nd. The Hon. °. Walter 
Jones, Premier of Prince EF. yard Js. 
land, President of the § xecutiye 
Council and Minister of Pu! Works 
and Highways. 





















Appoir 'ment 


J. K. R. Main of Edm. ion has 
been named for the new po: of As. 
sistant Controller of Civil \viation 
Dr. T. G. How, Superint. ident of 
Public Weather Forecast Sc. vices 9 
Toronto, will succeed him District 
Controller of Air Services «| Edmon. 
ton. 


The Rev. Quincy A.  icDowell, 
minister of Maisonneuve Presbyterian 
Church, Montreal, is now \ioderato; 
of the Montreal Presbyterian Presby- 
tery. 

Fred H. Newcombe, Director of Ey. 
tension Services, Alberta Departmen 
of Agriculture, has been elected Pres- 
dent of the Canadian Agricultural Ey. 
tension Association. 


Deaths 


Laurence Steinhardt, 57, ( S. Am 
bassador to Canada who had done much 
to strengthen Canada-U.S. friendship 
killed with four others when a US 


Embassy C-47 crashed just after lea 
ing Ottawa. (See “Front Page.” 


Ross Trimble, 42, well-known rugb 
coach and former star playe 
ronto two days after the death of } 
4-year-old daughter. 


Dr. Pierre Hebert, 64, Joint Coroner 
for the district of Montreal; known 
the people of St. Remi de Napiervill 
Que., as “le médecin des pauvres”; of 4 
heart attack. His patients paid when 
they could, generally with produce from 
their farms. 


J. S. Brown, 72, of Galt, Ont., better 
known as “Col. William Brown,” one 0! 
the last medicine showmen; of a hear 
attack while setting up his pitch at Brant 
ford, Ont. He took a pair of snake 
wherever he went and claimed his snake 
oil liniment cured corns, coughs, cols 
drawn cords, sprains, asthma, catarr 
hay fever and rheumatism. 


George Cumming, 70, dea: of Can 
dian golf professionals, pro f 1 SO yeah 
at the Toronto Golf Club vorld ree 
ord. 


Fred J. Buller, 75, forme [reasultt 
of the CNR Central Region « )o opentd 
the company’s first bank ace. nt; in To 
ronto. 

The Rev. James Andrew iiller, 


United Church Magistrate's « >urt chap 
lain who organized 15 cong: gations, 
Toronto. 

Jimmy McDougall, 65, mer 
lector of Customs at Saskat 


W. J. C. McCrea, 76, Se: or Deput 
Registrar of Deeds for Tor to fo * 
years; of a heart attack. He retired “ 
years ago after $8 years the cilys 
registry office. 

Arthur Norman Douglas. 7!, welt 
known in Winnipeg busines and m* 
cal circles. 
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4 CONVERSATIONAL piece—your 








Spring hat! This year it can be witty 
and provocative—and veiled . . . be- 
guilingly veiled as in the Sally Victor 
model with the daring “Kiss Veil” 


which leaves your mouth free for just 
that—and for eating and smoking, too, 


of course 


Your hat can be candid and well- 
bred, an uncluttered terse silhouette 

worn straight on your head like 
Walter Florell’s sailor with its crisp 


stiffened red velvet bow. Your hat 


can be demure, innocent and yet so- 
phisticated as in Lilly Dache’s tiny 
‘Barnacle cap” of soft purple and yel- 
low flowers. Your hat can be a capri- 
cious, eye-Impelling profile . such 
as the yellow shantung profile that 
Mme. Pauline has bound in black vel- 
vet, dramatized by a black jet orna- 
ment 


Your hat can be a bonnet, Spring's 
tirst cho or a sailor, Spring’s re- 
curring love. It can be flower-laden 


or gently flowered. 


Your hat can be you. 











(lt 5 acai i ance Mi Bett 


sill, 2S tacts Ca shell soa 





At left 
SHANTUNG sailor by Walter F lorell. 


At right: 
SALLY VICTOR’s “Kiss Veil” model. 
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Above: 


DRAPED profile hat by Mme. Pauline. 


At left: 
FLOWERS make cap, by Lilly Dache. 
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GOD SAVE 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 


by Charlotte Whitton, CBE 


1f WAS the first Sunday of real 
Spring It was sunny, warm and puls- 
ing with the bursting of life and 
beauty, so peculiar to the Capital. 
Snow, still banked five feet high, look- 
ed down upon gurgling brown water, 
rushing through white stretches, dark- 
ened in the shadows of the oldest hills 
in the the purple-blue Lau- 
rentians 


world 


The hills were calling the skiers 


The newspapers said the sap was run- 


ning in the Gatineau’s maple woods 
But the crowds were neither place. In 





THE QUEEN MOTHER 


thousands, tour and five abreast. they 
were wound completely around the 
Victoria Museum. In a long mobile 
line they stretched out through the 
rot along Macleod and down 
Metcalfe Street They were wedged, 





: solid mass, in the spacious vestibule 


of the East Door. (Whv some official 


dom, as petrified as the Museum’s 
prehistoric dinosaurs, planned it this 
way, several people probably know 
Dut one will ever tell.) 


and children of all 
ages were crammed so tightly together 
ip the steps that those at the top held 
ooting. They 


their 


Men. women 


precarious Were even 


momentarily lifted off feet by 
the onward and upward pressures of 
them 


yne Was pushing forward to the Gal 


those behind and below Every- 
ery where Queen Mary's carpet was 
flood-lighted 
Roval 


and guarded 
Mounties on 


suspended 
by uniformed 
either side 

Here there seemed to be no move 
One of the highest United 


Kingdom officials had to have his hat 


ment at 


cane and gloves, his coat and even 
his rubbers, handed to him across the 
whole space and over the heads of the 
crowd to their surprisingly good 


natured badinage 


The people hadn't come to see the 
Prime Minister who was to 
Queen Mary's carpet on exhibit. They 
can see him any day. Like Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and R. B. Bennett, he walks 
a leisurely way to and from The Hill. 
They hadn't come to see the Cabinet 
ministers. Save for Major Milton 
VC, Mr. St. Laurent 
alone. Nor had thev come to see His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. None of 
its leaders was there. Nor were they 
drawn by any lure of the Diplomatic 
Corps. Only a few (the new Italian 
Minister, the Finnish and the Swedish 
Ministers) and a few of the highest 
civil and bureaucrats were 
there 


declare 


Gregg, Was 


servants 


There was no spectacle to draw the 
masses. No flag flew. Not even one 


of our sea ensigns which flies atop 
the Peace Tower. The IODE (who 
Were to staff the literature stall) had 


been told not to bring their standards. 

What brought the crowd? Strangely 
enough the answer came from, of all 
people, the amusing and, off-stage, 
gracious Jean Francois Pouliot, MP 
for Temiscouta. He was standing be- 
side me, jammed perilously between 
the wall and one of the Gallerv’s glass 
cases. Beside him was his charming 
wife, the most beautiful woman on 
Parliament Hill, if not indeed in the 
Capital. It was this bogey of the 
British in Ottawa who gave me the 
answer to the strange impelling emo- 
tion which had brought this crowd 
and holding it there through 
hours of tiring discomfort 


Was 


He climbed on a chair. He 
trying to see through the archway 
into the Gallery where the carpet was 


Was 


4 


hung. He turned and said, very quiet- 
lv: “Climb up here and look. You 
cannot believe it. The men, women 
and children, they will be hours pass- 
ing. Everyone is not only jooking; they 
are touching it like something holy. 
It is like a relic to the people.” 

There was a young photographer, 
wedged in there too. (A check next 
morning showed that only one paper 
had anticipated the probable response 
of the people to the work of Queen 
Mary’s hands. The Film Board had 
no requisition to cover it; the alert 
special photographic services of the 
Capital did not anticipate anything 
like this.) Now this one lad was des- 
perate. He could not get in. He could 
not get back to his equipment. “I was 
told to get a shot of the Carpet and 
the Nobs,” he said, “but the crowd's 
the story. Why the feeling is the King’s 
and Queen’s visit all over.” 


A Deep Affection 


That was it. It more than a 
crowd out on a lovely Sunday in 
spring. Next morning there was driv- 
ing sleet. But Gallery officials report- 
ed the steady lines of people streaming 
through. It was a welling up of that 
affection, deep in the hearts of the 
people for the Crown. It had gathered 
strength from the warmth of their 
love for “the old Queen.” She was 
part of the memory of nearly every- 
One in that crowd, for they were not 
old people—though there were aged 
among them. There were men as well 
as women; families in groups, the 
fathers lifting children up, just to 
touch the carpet’s edge; there were 
the “youth groups,” young men and 


was 





PICTURES of Queen Mary and colored postcards of the carpet were on sale at 


a Stall supervised by IODI 


All day the crowds were buying these souvenirs. 


QUEEN'S CARPET: every: 
to touch it as they filed hy 


Vvoung - men, women anc 


women somewhat sheepish! 
the fabric and blushing as tl 
Nor did they all speak Eng! 
belle; c'est was int 
with a Germanic 
Polish could be 
respectful ejaculations. 
IODE members and pres: 
ported numerous inquiries o! 
can we pay? How can we gi) 


jolie” 
“schéne.” D 


recognize. 


to keep it?” These inquiries cor 
Monday. In downtown Ottawa 


of the real old-time citizens 
ported fighting mad, espec! 
who had held the timber trad 


the U.S. One voiced the tho 


many: “The Queen’s Carpet 
be auctioned off like a bit 

tor American 
long to them; it belongs to 

stay there. We've got to get 
again. Can’t we do someth 
it? It belongs to us.” 


Canadian Loyalty 


Scrounging along the w 
to get out, I heard my ow 
saw some friends, wedged 
some total strangers. I ha 
article in one of the local 
preceding week, on the fu 
lovalty of the mass of the 
to the British connection 
hear your name?” one ot 
asked. “We were just sayin: 
that you were here. You 
the British Empire isn't fé 
in Ottawa.” 

“That 
complete strangers, behind 


goes for us, too 


along the lane, as I mad 
out, similar remarks echox 

Outside it was cold no\ 
was sinking. But the peop 
patiently standing in the s 
ing line. They were wait 
and touch “the old Quee! 


® On its arrival in New Y 
Mary’s carpet was on disp 
days; drew an estimated 3 
ers. In Ottawa, The Ever 
speaks of 3,000 people fil 
carpet on the first day a 
been shown in Washingto! 
on a tour right across the 
return to Canada, it will 
couver from April 27 t 
Winnipeg, May | to May 
May 15 to May 17; Monts 


> 


to 21 and Quebec, May 2- 


dollars. It doc 


wanted 


ld and 
hildre 


C datdl 


yam 
among 
had an 
pers 
lamenta 
inadians 
Did vou 
friends 


e hoped 
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MARE OF FIME SPORTS CLOTHES 





A master e English tradition, Paul Storr 
&xecuted tic majority of commissions given 
0 the roy versmiths of his day. His work 
ranged tr nagnificent presentation pieces 
to the K domestic plate. Simple and 





- elaborate s alike should be cleaned with 
y mo be pvr whose polishes have enhanced 
to se and prote the beauty of fine silver for 


arpel more thar indred years. 


- lioddard’s 


Silver Polishes 






























( 
vast FAMOUS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
It PLATE 
a POWDER 
wii 
o ; SILVER 
On tt POLISH 
n Vat SILVER 
gril 3 CLOTHS 
oronti, 
Mav i§ SALES AGENT 


3 lads pal aed ROY LTD. TORONTO 


Distaff : 


Autumn in Paris 


SHE’S.-a lucky winner, is Marion 
Robins of Bracebridge, Ont. She’s just 
won the Marty Memorial Scholar- 
ship awarded by 
Queen’s University 
Alumnae Associa- 
tion in memory of 
Dr. Marty. It pro- 
vides $1,400 for 
advanced moderns 
study. Off to the 
University of Paris 
next Fall, Miss 
Robins will be 
working for her 
doctorate on “Les 
Rapports entre Flaubert et Voltaire.” 
Now completing her MA, Miss 
Robins served four years overseas 
with the CWAC’s: graduated from 
Queen’s last year with the Medal for 
French and the Reuben Wells Leon- 
ard Travelling Fellowship 


MARION ROBINS 


@® The Canadian Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s clubs 
has chosen Mrs. Nancy Hodges, 
Speaker of the BC legislature, as 
“Woman of the Year”. Judges were 
Ruth McGill of Regina, Federation 
President; Hilda Hesson of Winnipeg 
and Margaret Wherry of Montreal. 
The award is given tor outstanding 


public service 


@ Newly appointed Quebec Director 
tor the Canadian Cancer Society is 
Miss Madeline S. Taylor. A graduate 
ot Montreal General Hospital. Miss 
Tavlor served overseas, in England 
and in Italy; went to Germany in 
1945 under UNRRA to work among 
displaced persons; continued this work 
in Canada as Matron at reception 
centre at St. Paul lErmite. 


@® How would you like to run a 300,- 
OOO acre ranch in the central Cariboo 
and ride herd on 3,000 head of Here- 
ford cattle? Barbara Spencer has just 
bought Dog Creek Ranch, to become 
one of the outstanding cattle ranch 
operators in Western Canada. She is 
the daughter of Col. Victor Spencer, 


onetime department store OWNer 


AN ACTRESS turned writer is the 
story ot Marjorie Campbell Macken- 
zie. Born in Kingston, Ont., Marjorie 
studied at the 
American Acad- 
emv of Dramatic 
Arts, made her 
debut in Chicago 
with James O- 
Neill, father of 
Eugene. In Lon- 
don, England, 
she starred = in 
“Tiger Rose’’, 
with Godfrey 
Tearle as leading 
man. Then she married writer John 
Mackenzie and began to write stories 
and plays. In 1938 the Masque Little 
Theatre in Hollywood produced a 
three act play of hers; just this Spring 
the Dramatists’ Forum in Greenwich 
Village, New York, gave a try-out 
) laid in 





MARJORIE MACKENZIE 


performance to her latest play, 
Toronto’s Rosedale. At present she 
and husband John are awaiting a col- 
laborated book that Clarke Irwin has 
tentatively scheduled for late Spring. 
It’s called “Ontario in Your Car’. 
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with th ade A rctooe. Basie Ritual 


Fifteen or fifty ...mno matter! You can always have a gentle, 


cared-for beauty with Elizabeth Arden’s peerless preparations. 


Cleanse... Ardena Cleansing Cream for drv or normal skin, 1.25 to 7.00 
Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream for oily skin, 1.25 to 3.75 


Milky Liquid Cleanser for blemished skin, 2.50 
Refresh...with Ardena Skin Tonic, 1.25 to 9.75 
Smooth...Over 30? Use Special Salon Treatment Lotion, 6.00 

and Special Salon Treatment Oil, 4.50, 10.00 
Then, Ardena Perfection Cream, 4.00 to 12.56 


Under 30? 


,5 / : . \ 
SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 


And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


Ardena Velva Cream, 1.25 to 3.75 








CONTINENTAL 





1899 





It All Begins in the Family 


is 
The ultimate spiritual and moral outlook of an adult 
is largely determined in his early home environment— 
and the lasting principles of citizenship and democracy 
have their beginnings in the family unit. Parental 
guidance is all important—and it rises to most 
effective levels when financial security has given the 
creat gift of Peace of Mind. Your Continental Life 
representative will gladly help you plan security for 
your family now, and for yourself in retirement later. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 












« 
NEWTON J. LANDER 


PRES. and 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Sou 






WALTER F. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 















A Purely Canadian 
Company 
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CORNER CABINET 


A beautiful hand-made cabinet 
that will add good taste and 
dignity to any dining room. Con- 
structed by the skilled workmen 
of LIONEL RAWLINSON in 
either solid walnut or solid 
mahogany. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furnitu 
647-649 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
ESTABLISHED — 1883 
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Innovations: 


The Little People 


IT’S a little late for March 17 but 
if you have a bit of Killarney in your 
heart the year 
round, you'll prob- 
ably adore the tiny 
leprechauns that 
have made their 
ceramic  appear- 
ance. They are in 
Various sitting po- 
sitions so that they 
can be placed on 
low bowls, on 
shelves or wherever they may fancy 
they'll probably perch in most 
unusual places, being leprechauns. 





LEPRECHAUN 


@ And with your summer cottage in 
mind you might like the new novelty 
mouse and cheese salt-and-peppers. 
In highly glazed pottery they make 
an intriguing twosome. Or there is the 
donkey with his salt-and-pepper pan- 
nier. 


@ And a word about pewter—Mar- 
jorie Stokes (SN Nov. 8) is showing 
her pewter designs on new rainbow 
Brierley crystal vases and bowls. 


@ Now you can get homogenized 
wood cream. It’s a cleanser and pol- 
isher fer your finest furniture, easy 





to rub on and polish in. Gives your 
refrigerator and other enamelled sur- 
faces a high polish too. 


@ Another polisher that you'll enjoy 
using is a light 16 lb. floor polisher. 
Can practically be pushed with the 
proverbial little finger. Two circular 
brushes come off for easy cleaning. 
The 11” polishing space makes for 
compactness and the outside buffer 
prevents hitting walls. 


@ Light and strong are the new Kor- 
dite plastic clothes lines now on the 
market. That’s due to the inner nylon 
fibre cord. Line can be wiped clean 
with a cloth. 

Also of interest is the new specially 
treated aluminum line, smudge and 
rust proof. Good to know about—with 
Spring cleaning in the offing. 





—Alan Walker 


YOUR clothes lines in new clothes. 


Brain-Teaser: 


To Crack at Kaster 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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praise of a Defoe 

















is basket on the back 
1e sound of it. (4) 
tings, to a birthday air 


t comes before le jour 


ng tobacco! «This comes 


the doctor took a fit 


without a 
pulence and 


hazard for 


21. Arabia 
23. Tenon 
a 










as. (4, 3 
32 5 down. Certainly not the 23 and 11 
5 
DOWN 
1. Ogled at? anc how! (7) 
2. Pa Id be. (7) 
3. Ne death rattle, but if it’s in your 
thr ll croak. (4 






Then 6) 
3) 


le space here” 





Gathered k 
22. Infernal hill she went over 7 

23 and 11. Shakespearian chiller 7, 4) 
24. See 13 

25. See 32 

26. See 13 

29. Bird found in Waikiki with no tail. (4) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1 and 11. Whom the 
gods love die young 
9. Ulcer 
10. Scrap heap 
11. See 1 across 
12. Armada 
14. Duty 
15. Dilatation 
18. Orange-lily 
19. Hour 
22. Option 
24. Ascribed 
26. Sensitive 


27. Brute 
28. Mind your p's and 
q's 
DOWN 


1. Wounded 
2. Orchestra 
3. Torpor 

4. Essentials 


2. Ogre 
6. Superman 
7. Omega 


8. Explain 

3. Fall asleep 
6. Iron-bound 
7. Ignominy 

8. Opossum 
20. Reddens 


25. Lieu (101) 
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DOES THE WHOLE JOB 
IN HALF THE TIME 


*Proved by Famous 
Independent Laboratory 


SEVEN TIMES MORE 
GREASE-REMOVING 
ACTION 


Amazing new grease-dissolver 
cuts stubborn grease on contact! 


ELEVEN TIMES 
BUSIER SUDSING 
ACTION 


Rich suds float away grease 
grime and dirt. 





No other cleanser 
is made with 
Activated Seismotite 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Ideal Beauty Salon 


W. O. WIEGAND 
Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods | 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST | 


TORONTO KI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 
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ORDER NOW 


| ON TARIO’S 
! RAREST 
~ AGED CHEDDAR 


FROM OXFORD COUNTY’S 
_ RICH DAIRY LANDS 


c ‘e years 


~ ‘estrictions were re- 
ixed, we were again 
begin ageing Oxford 


—,-— — 


ago, when 


ate aml 


County's famous “‘early 
summer’ cheddar . finer 
chee. made from the sweet 
re ilk of herds fed on 
( spri nastures. Now, after 
many months of hand-turn- 
ing { natural curing in 
| our dp cool cheese “‘caves’’, 
\ wel brought 
son of this 
\ rare eddar to 
) full 1 maturi- F 


vou write 


ty. I 
to us w, we can 
add ur name 


' to those of connoisseurs all 
over the world who enjoy 

the RARE RICH FLAVOR 
} AND TENDER TEX- 


TURE of our 
“Old Oxford” 
vintage ched- } 
dar. On receipt 7 
of your order 

we take your } 
cut only from 


the extra fine 





j heart of a 90 Ib. 
cheddar laid 










down in the early summer 
of 1918...seal it in waxed 
clot! and rush it to you 
at the peak of perfection. 
+ 
} 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
} ford’ is not the finest cheddar 
tasted, return carton. We will 
refund purchase price. { 
cn ciate paceman 
k ige 2lb “Old Oxford” 
) r heart in attractive 
f ige. Postpaid $1.95 
ymemeys! COUPON TO-DAY aummem 
. To Oxford, Ingersoll, Ontario, S 
a ’ ® 
Please ne, postpaid 2 Ib. 4 
boxe 1 Oxford” cheddar hearts. 
Fore box, l enclose $1.95. Please : 
find $ enclosed. If not satisfied gy 
| will carton and receive refund , 
of fu hase price. 4 
& 
No ww 
3 
Numt Street = 
S 
a 
s 
R 
" ’ 
Silty Zone Province a 
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Bold C YS 
on Blueprints 


—* SATURDAY NIGHT 
lace t ker Francis tells how 
akin, rchitects _are making 
Sean history with their new 
; peste ry" type homes—hailed 
signifive _ - US. as the most 
“ee this gen- 


Woman of the Week: 


Toronto’s “Gossi pl 


by Kay McMullen 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago a pretty 
young girl had a unique ambition 

an ambition to edit a magazine for 
Toronto containing advertising in edi- 
torial or story form. Because she was 
smart that magazine and its editor are 
this year celebrating their Silver Anni- 
versary. The magazine Gossip! 
The editor Mona Clark, its co- 
founder and publisher. 

What made Gossip! click? How 
could such a magazine hold a reader's 
interest? Canadian 
editors were 
tical and advertis- 
ing men cynical. 
So Mona was alone 
with her brain 
child until she met 


scep- 





the late W B. 

Ferguson, publish- 

er of Current e 5 nA 

I vents, —Ella Northgrave G& M 
“Fergy was the MONA CLARK 

first person who 


could see what I had in mind,” savs 
Mona. “My idea was simple. Some 
advertising was dreadfully dull, and 
some editorial copy was entertaining 
Why not combine the two? It made 
sense to him, so we got together and 
launched Gossip! 

The new publication was a lusty 
infant and a quarter of a 
tury later, using much the same tor 
mat. with a circulation and 
top bracket advertisers in most fields 


now, een- 


selective 


trom cosmetics to real estate. Gossip! | 
has become as much a part of Toronto 
as the Island ferry. Its masthead reads 
“Established by the late W. B. Fer- 
guson.” This is a silent tribute to a 
man whose simple faith and loyalty 
endeared him to all who knew him 





Gossip!’s editor has the three essen 

tials for a successful publication 
a candid honesty that makes people 
say, instinctively, “It must be depend 
able, it was advertised in Gossip” 
a delightfully subtle sense of humor 
that peeks between the lines of all he 
copy, capacity for 
work. 

Being Gossip! 
every-two-week deadline, attending 
the that make the news 
and managing the business end of a 
magazine that is miniature 
Ne “ } orke r 


and an amazing 


means meeting an 


social do’s 


really a 


Other Interests 


Mona has a stake in Clue to lo- 
ronto, a valuable little pocket encylo 
pedia that has just hit the newsstands. 
is publisher of “Gossip! Verse,” that 
gay packet of poems by Mona Gould; 
Chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the Toronto Women’s Press Club 
and. as any of the members will tell 
you, one of the activating forces be- 
hind the recent purchase of their new 
clubhouse. 

In radio, Mona Clark has been 
heard on many Canadian programs 

the best known of these being 
“Women’s World” and a show 
shared with the late Stephen Leacock 
She is a member of the Heliconian 
Club and the Toronto Ladies’ Golf 


she 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


in 


Time, Motion and Methods Study 


Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 


Foremen and Supervisory Training 


Personnel Selection, Training and Administration 


Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 


Sales, Distribution and Marketing 


Office Systems 


Organization Surveys 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON Limited 


15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


sending money 
fo your 
ster Sue? 





Si 


One of the 


} 
simplest ways to send money safely 


ind inc xpensively trom one point in Can ida to 


another, is to have the Bank do all the work 
for you! 
For example, for a very small charge you can 


buy a draft on an amount under $100.00, and 
the Bank sends the 


ind guarantees the safety of your money. 


money, pay Ss the 


postage a 


Next time you send money away, ask the 
accountant at your nearest Bank of Nova Scotia 
branch to send a draft for you. You will 


appreciate its economy and simplicity. 
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eae PSYCHOLOGISTS agree 
that color can soothe or 
depress—create or relieve 
tension—make rooms brighter, 
seem larger. Here is a room that 
was drab and depressing. It 
has been made to breathe cheer- 
ful comfort by use of Pittsburgh's 
simple system of color selection 


20) Clo” 
S oO 


~ 


“COLOR DYNAMICS” — Pittsburgh's 
mple system of color selection 


“PITISBURGH PAINTS . 


MADE IN CANAD 


Hobbs Glass Limited, 
l ondon, ( anada 


Please send complete informat 


Name. 


Address 


a i te i irene ws ce a in en el cal i a cis nin ed en sec 


A 


ie! 





and tough, beautiful Pittsburgh 
Paints. 

Even this colorless illustra- 
tion helps to show how this 
sunny, southern exposure living 
room has been made cooler 
and more soothing with “Color 
Dynamics’ and Pittsburgh 
Paints. The dark shade on 
the end wall forms the color 
scheme’s accented center of 
interest. It focuses attention on 
the welcoming fireplace. Lighter 
shades on window wall and 
ceiling brighten and enlarge the 
room. Bright touches on furni- 
ture complement the whole — 
add balancing warmth. 

Be sureabout your decoration 
plans. Ask your Pittsburgh Paint 
Dealer about “Color Dynamics” 
and Pittsburgh Paints— 
right away. 
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Club. (She ruefully confesses a han- 
dicap of 36.) Mona is a graduate of 
Loretto Abbey and the University of 
Toronto and is active in their alumnae 
work. 

A person of quick decisions, Gos- 
sip!’s editor is resourceful and toler- 
ant. She loves to drive a bargain and 
will brag for weeks about a good buy. 
Her pet hates are people who are 
never wrong getting up in the 
morning posing for a photog- 
rapher. 

Among her Christmas gifts she 
received a corsage of gardenias from 
the boys in the Composing Room at 
Monetary Times, which prints Gossip! 
The card read “To a real good scout.” 
This from anyone to anyone is a 
compliment, but to an editor from 
those who see her at her press-day- 
worst is a tribute indeed. 

During 1949 Mona acquired two 
important possessions . . . a charming 
house in Toronto’s select Moore Park 
and a shiny new Austin, both of which 
she runs as efficiently as she does her 
publications. 


Off to Places 


A bit of a globe-trotter, Mona Clark 
has been to Europe three times; twice 
conducting tours for selected small 
groups of Gossip! readers. 

“Yes, far away places are grand,” 
she agrees, “but I’m always glad to 
come home to Toronto. The most 
treasured year of my life was spent 
in Canada. It was in 1944-45 and I 
wanted to give my best to the war 
effort. Writing was my best, so I left 
Gossip! to the staff and went to Van- 
couver. There I assisted Dorothy Bell 
in editing the Wallace Shiphuilder, a 
wartime shipyard magazine published 
by the Burrard Drydock Co. 

“It was an experience I wouldn't 
have missed for anything. I rubbed 
shoulders with all types of people— 
ex-convicts, retired clergymen, cham- 
pion mountain climbers, Asiatic camel 
drivers, quiet housewives, hard dis- 
illusioned folks and young people 
with dreams in their eves. They were 
all wonderful. I will always be grate- 
ful for that year.” 

Perhaps it was here, at this mottled 
crossroad of the world, that Mona 
gained some of her deep understand- 
ing of people and their problems 
an understanding that makes her in- 
valuable as a friend. 


What of Tomorrow? 


When and if she ever retires trom 
Gossip! it is Mona’s desire to wash 
office windows or run a_ hardware 
store. 

“Why windows? Why hardware?” 
she was asked incredulously 

“Why not?” she shot back. “Shiny 
windows show for your hard work. 
Nuts and bolts don’t go out of style, 
don’t deteriorate. It would be a good 
investment.” 

With this clear cut thinking to guide 
it, it is not surprising that gay, infor- 
mal Gossip! weathered the trouble- 
some Thirties while many of its older 
and more _ settled 
folded. 


contemporaries 


@ Three former RAF men claim their 
London cosmetic firm has a liquid ap- 
plication that will “fix” lipstick on 
the lips for eight hours. 





“Bulldog” gummo 
Globe Envelope. 


go anywhere 











. and arrive sealed-as-s¢ 6 
neat, crisp and unruffled. Your 
message fresh and unsoile. by 
flap-failure or seam-splitring 
because Globe Envelopes have 


wider gummed areas o: lap 
and seams. They’re stronver, 
Much. Smartly styled, too 
Order Globe Envelopes from 


your dealer or direct. 
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* Look for the 
mark on the cloth 
* Look for the 


label on the garment 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOC 


Reserve Now for Spring Delivery 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


will grow 2 feet first ye 

plants sufficient for 25 fe (zt to 
20 inches bushy) $2.98 edlings 
12 inches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 
6 inches apart) 


lor 
colors 


Giant Exhibition Peonies 
red, white or pink, 3 for 5! 89 


Apple trees 3 feet high 1 — 
McIntosh, Spy, Delicious, r $19 


Plum trees 3 feet high in» arieties 
e708 
Burbank and Lombard, 4 $2.98 


Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTA&IO 

















Concerning Food: 


Some Like It Hot 


iF YOU b. lieve in producing the Real 
Thing in indian Curry there are a few 
aws Which must be observed. 

First an | foremost you must grind, 
ound an’ combine your own curry 


ferably the day you in- 
ke the dish. Whether or 


pow der- 


Feat tO 
as ae able to buy all the neces- 
sae spice. depends upon where you 
ve. but can never consider your 
dish authentic until you achieve this 
primary 
Basic Curry Powder 

Here basic curry powder— 
4 oz. eac turmeric, coriander and 
cumin se 2 oz. each of dry ginger 


oz. each of cardamom, 
fennel. chilies and mace, 42 oz. each 
{ cloves, mustard and poppy seed. 
nake a little over 1% Ibs. 

after grit x together. 
Onions and garlic are always finely 
nd can be sautéed in a good 





neec 
cooking margarine or butter. In- 
dia uses e, a butter made from 
buffalo n The curry powder is al- 
sy added to lightly fried onions be- 


fore any of the other ingredients 
) in, This is allowed to blend and 


bubble for a few minutes (five or 
more)—a \ery important step since 
helps to overcome the raw flavor 
curry 

Cow’s milk may be substituted for 
coconut milk in any of the recipes 


and yesulting sauce for your curry 
should be reduced to desired thick- 
ness rather than thickened with flour. 


Most any curry is improved by allow- 
ng it to stand overnight so that the 
favors unite and blend to produce a 
more mellow dish 

Madras Curry 
F Lightl, two medium sized minc- 


ed onions 


ind two minced cloves of 
tablespoons melted butter 


Sal Ie in 


t marga Add 1 tablespoon curry 
powder a ook for 5 minutes. Then 
Badd 2 ¢ meat stock (consomme, 


bouillon cubes, etc.). juice of | lem- 
On, salt to taste and let simmer for 20 
minutes. Cut | pound of mutton, beef 
Or Veal 1 pieces and add to curry 
sauce. ( and simmer over low 
heat for ir Or until meat is tender. 
Reduce s if necessary 
Nor 


using commercially pre- 





~ 
—-. 
IL’ ‘ ‘ » ° 
os ‘G of a Cooking School 
‘Utlawa ne. St. Laurent chats with 
OOkery 


her, Mrs. Rhea Ritchie. 








eed \y\W3 Who has a stake 


WS a IN THE 
(71, "\) TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


When you think about it, everybody has a stake, 


y \ G \ One way or another, in the telephone business . . . 
j 5 NS § A 28,000 Bell employees and their families... 
huss Ze y 62,000 Bell shareholders and their families... 

{ 7 VS—sr--) 

. ie), Thousands of suppliers of materials for tele- 

PL \ te phone construction and expansion... 
4 - 4 
x ‘ / 


1,250,000 telephone customers in Ontario and 
Quebec, in homes, offices, hospitals, shops. 


- Keeping pace with crowing needs for more and 
ZA better telephone service takes lots of work and 
F lots of money. 


Only a financially healthy company can carry 
on this big job. 


a | wa Telephone users, employees, shareholders, — 
f everyone has a vital interest in a service that 





% Pm, ) means so much to the welfare of so many people. 
, A a 
oN ANY 4 THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
eee al , | Owned and operated by Canadians for Canadians 
— \ 
x —. ps DON | 
\Ny) 425) 
NZ Se “| 
VAL 
(7 APM LEE aS 
Cat) OMANG a > 
LS / / —~F 


COLLEGE 


“Shortest and surest method” 


MATRICULATION — GRADES IX-XIll 


Small study groups. Individual attention, high scholastic standards. Enrolment now 
in progress for September term 1950. Personal interviews invited. 
Telephone Midway 2073 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST TORONTO, CANADA 
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The University of Manitoba 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Applications are invited for the 
position of Director of the School of 
Art to be established in September, 
1950. This appointment carries with it 
participation in the pension plan of 
the University. Commencing salary 
will not be less than $5,000 per year 
and is dependent upon experience 
and qualifications. 

Applications should be submitted to 
the President of the University, from 
whom further details can be obtained. 


—_——— OO - 
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For April’s many showers, coats that are slick, smart, 


and serviceable . . . in colours to match or brighten 


the day, in styles as numerous as rain drops. 


One of many in our collection at EATON'S 





pared curry powder add one-half the 
amount called for and then taste, add 
more and keep on tasting unt)! it suits 





Note 2: Meat may be br 
hot fat if a richer flavored < 
sired. 

Note 3: Shrimp or praw 
used in place of meat. On 
fresh coconut milk and 1 cu; 
stock should be used in pla 
meat stock. If the fish is alre 
ed add just before serving 
it to heat through. Never b 
tends to become tough. 


Part Two 

So now you have the cu: 
but it isn’t complete without 
partner, the bowl of rice 
serve the rice plain but perf¢ 
ed (each grain a separate pe 
or dress it up with some 
raisins in which case it bec« 
lau (pilaf) 


Pilau Rice 


Wash 12 Ib. rice in seve 
and drain, thoroughly. Me 
(14 Ib.), butter or margarine 
pan and saute | minced on 
minced clove of garlic un 
Add the rice, toss lightly 
over low heat about 5 to ¢ 
Add 2 teaspoons salt and 
boiling water to cover rice 
1'2 inches. Cover and cook 


vers 
heat until rice has absorb a 
water and is tender. Toss cup 
sins and '4 cup blanched. coarse 


chopped almonds in a little 
and add to the rice. Serve 
large shallow bowl. 


Part Three: 
Grace notes to the curr\ 


hors d'oeuvres or sambals. These are 
not appetizers but part of the di 


are arranged in small dish 
the curry and rice. These it 
the masterpiece more dram 
can include grated fres! 
toasted nuts, chutney, choy 


bacon, chopped eggs, conse 


tart marmalades. This doe: 
to cover what can be serv: 
your own good taste about 
and preserves you have on 
A crisp bread, melba toa 
bread would go along nice 
curry and be sure you hav 
of some cold drink ready 
ter to your thirsty custo 
Turn the radiators off the 
serve curry for a buffet s 
If you don’t insist on p 
curry according to authent 


here is an adaptation. Ver. popu 
it uses cooked meat, poult:s or | 
Chicken Curry, Canadian 

Sauté 1 pound fresh ishroon 
washed and sliced in 3. ¢ blespoot 
melted butter or margarii em 
from pan and melt 3 tables 1s me 
butter. Sauté 42 cup minced 0 ons 
and | cup pared diced ap, ies 10! 
butter and cook over low heat ut 
tender. Sprinkle over this |'2 '&* 


spoons flour, 142 teaspe 9 
powder, !2 teaspoon salt ind ¢ 


bine. Cook until bubbly. S 
strong chicken broth a! 


cream. Cook, stirring consi atly, ™ 


thickened and smooth. Ad >, & 
diced cooked chicken and ‘ie save 

ms a 
mushrooms. Taste and rese ‘son. Ket 


hot over hot water unti reac! 


serve. Enough for 6. 
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| THE LIGHTER SIDE 
: Elsie, El 


by Mary Lowrey 


FLSIE and Elmer are the pet 
Dr. W. Gray Walter, of 
e Neurological Institute 
Br They are nocturnal ani- 

creep about after dark in 
the mild artificial light 

e craves. When they hit 
they growl. retire and 
but when they reach a 
xactly the proper inten- 

ie down and _ bask 

The ecstasy is short- 
r. Soon Elmer and 





vec ve 
Elsie the need of stronger 
ght hey creep back to their 
hutch the wainscoting to have 
their bulteries recharged. 

Eln nd Elsie aren't alive—at 


exactly alive. They are 
photoelectric eye and 
their cts are controlled by a 
condensers and relays 
Dr. Walter intends to 
ip with a “memory” 
help them to avoid 
their nocturnal prowl- 
may even. he 
pes taught to learn 
few ple tricks which 
ie him with an 

to observe 

their ¢ tioned reflexes 
Sinc ading this dis- 
) ve been wondering why 
Dr W r. when he was in the 
od. should have created 

Ve have frequently tried 

ir family and they are 
rewarding of all pets 

The sullen, enclosed and in- 
tic n their double shell, and 
faces when they do 

merg ve a timeless malevol- 
: ence. When they finally creep 
S awa ody mourns them: and 
turn up, weeks later, be- 
yookcase. covered with 
B dust sith their vestigial life 


: no one rejoices. It is 
E feel the faintest af- 
3 turtles 

B HOWE. ER Dr. Walter isn’t prim- 
4 sted in his turtles as 
: \ esearch physiologist he 
3 mn the problem of re- 
3 ng t rs and Elsie’s responses 
H ivior of the human 
3 tem: and it is Dr. Wal- 
+ 


rs e that has set me to 
lu about the house in 
making some contribu- 
ce 

eight-weeks’ old kit- 
ther was a pure Per- 
indered out one night 
supervised backyard, 
the innocent pledge of 
dventure. Because of 
ecause she is slightly 
eve is a light bright 
ther pure cat-green— 
he got “heap. Just how far the 
S n extends we won't 
Lulu has kittens of her 
ver, that aspect of re- 
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mer and Lulu 


Ross 


search has already been covered 
by Mendel. 

Her memory at the present stage 
is shrewd but spotty. No matter 
where she happens to be her re- 
sponse to the slam of the refriger- 
ator door is practically instantan- 
eous. On the other hand her recog- 
nition of the pan of earth reserved 
for her in the corner is desultorv. 
to say the least. In this respect Dr 
Walter’s turtles, when outfitted 
with memory, promise to be better 
subjects for investigation than 
Lulu, and certainly superior in 
their habits. They don’t have to be 
followed about with newspapers 


LULU’S conditioned reflexes are 
rather disappointing. It is impos- 
sible apparently for her to accept 
the fact that Amy, our ill-tempered 
old Persian, doesn’t find her as 
enchanting as everyone else does 
She trots faithfully at the old cat's 
tail upstairs and down, and can’t 

get it into her furry little 
Polar bear head that 
Amy, in fact, loathes her 
Also her reflexes. where 
Amy’s tail is concerned 
appear to be bevond com 
ditioning. She can't resist 
creeping up on it and giving it a 
few brisk swings. (Rever up. 
Rev’er up!) Amy invariably slaps 
her down for this, but so tar she 
has learned nothing trom disci- 
pline. 


LIKE most young creatures Lulu 
spends a good deal of time asleep 
When she is awake however she 
is brilliantly awake. A little while 
ago, for instance, I rescued her as 
she was swinging hilariously over 
the stair well from the sleeve of 
sweater left hanging on the ban- 
nister. Given a marble or a piece 
of cellophane she spins like a flv- 
wheel. I have tried to keep a scien- 
tific record of the number of 
revolutions per second in this oper- 
ation but so far have been unsuc- 
cessful. Since she is_ practically 
never in repose she is a very dif- 
ficult subject to investigate 

While Elmer and Elsie may in 
time be conditioned to add up 
simple household accounts, Lulu 
will never be of the slightest use 
However none of us are pragma- 
tists where cats are concerned 
Lulu lives only to enchant us by 
being so very much alive: and 
when I observe the extravagance 
of life that animates so very small 
an organism I feel very doubtful 
about arriving at any satisfactory 
scientific explanation of it 

I feel very doubtful too that 
a Twentieth Century alchemist, 
working to transform base metal 
into live turtles, will ever surprise 
the secret of life in Elmer and 
Elsie. 


TIP 
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@ Only the very wealthy could afford the exquisitely 


fashioned ivory tea-caddy illustrated above. Made in 


England during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, it is now beginning to show signs of its age. 


Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 





SILVO. .. 


especially for silver 








Keep your treasured silverware 
gleaming and beautiful the gen 
tle. safe Silvo way. Silvo Liquid 
Polish is world famous for the 
ease with which it smooths away 
all hint of dullness and stain 
Because it is made especialls 
for silver, leading silverware 
makers recommend Silve to pre 
serve such masterpieces as this 
1847 Rogers Bros. Tea Service 
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VG 
PARIS THEATRE 


AS SIGNS of Spring push themselves 
through the tree-lined boulevards and 
along the banks of the Seine, Paris 
theatres unfold a dazzling variety of 
entertainment for the early tourist. 
The Opéra is presenting its most 
important works this month from 
Mozart to Wagner and is also launch- 
ing two new ballets “La Grande Jatte” 








existing buildings — and new build- 
ings. too—with Frigidaire equipment. 
L -e the self-contained Frigidaire unit 
shown here — singly or in multiple 
— and count on low installation costs, 
for little or no duet work is needed. 
And there'll be no major building 


alterations to pay for. Operating costs 


are equally low ; 


daire units can be turned off or on 


to fit changing conditions. 


Get a free survey 
of your air conditioning 
requirements ! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Air Conditioning 
MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 





for individual Frigi- 


== mau TODAY! 


and “Le Chevalier Errant.” The 
Opéra-Comique offers a few startling 
additions. A revival of “Louise” with 
sets done by the famous French paint- 
er, Maurice Utrillo, and an evening 
of Ravel featuring “L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges,” “La Valse” and “L’Heure 
Espagnole.” 

In the musical comedy field Irving 
Berlin’s “Annie Get Your Gun,” in 
French, is now delighting audiences 
at the Chatelet. Scotto’s “La Danseuse 
aux Etoiles” is at the Mogador, and 
at the Theatre de Paris, Martha 


Air condition your business fast — 
this low-cost FRIGIDAIRE way! 


\ OULL be amazed how swiftly and 


inexpensively you can air condition 





Eggerth and Jan Kiepura are starring 
in “Princesse Czardas.” For those 
who prefer their musicals with that 
Latin touch, Louis Mariano is at the 
Empire in “La Belle de Cadix,” and 


Jose Padilla’s “Symphonie Portu- 
gaise” is at the Gaité. 
Paris’ inimitable Comédie Fran- 


¢aise, in addition to its repertoire of 
Moliére, Corneille, Racine and Mus- 
set, is doing a revival of both Othello 
and La Parisienne. At the Marigny 
the Madeleine Renaud-Jean Louis 
Barrault company continues with 


You can’t match a 


Frigidaire 
Air Conditioner! 


Good-looking. Smartly styled 
to fit any surroundings. 


Controlled Air-flow. Selec- 
tive control of the air-flow — 
on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Multipath Cool- 
ing Unit insures fast cooling 
action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire com- 
pressor, cooling unit and 
controls precision-matched for 


years of low-cost, trouble-free 


service. 


Quiet. Heavy, expertly- 
applied insulation keeps noise 
inside — keeps moisture from 
forming outside. 


e Your dependable Frigidaire Commercial Refrigera- 


for your business. 


tion Dealer is ready now to make a free survey of your 
air conditioning needs — to give you facts ane figures 


about Frigidaire Air Conditioning and what it will do 


Look for your Frigidaire Commercial Refrigeration 


Dealer's name in the Classified Phone Book. under 


“Air Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equipment”. Or 


mail the coupon today. 


io ass coc se eis esas as no neo a = 

' 
' ! 
: FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED ; 
1 Dept 
' Leaside. Ontario. ' 
' . . . ° . . ' 
Entirely without obligation. we would like a free survey of our air conditioning requirements. ' 

' 
' ‘ 
‘ Name ' 
' ! 
' ' 
1 Address ' 
' 1 
' ' 
' City Prov. § 
' ' 
' X279 1 

‘ 





*“Malborough s’en va-t-en guerre” . 
§ guerre” ang 


the hilarious one-act play 


Bébé.”” While Louis Jouv: 
with a film, Pierre Blancha 
at the Athenée in Bourdet’s 


onniere.”” 


At the Ambassadeurs H: 


rv Bern 
stein presents his “Voyage” ith = 
Pierre Aumont in the lead, 4 a 
Justes” by France’s youn. literan 
giant, Albert Camus, is at te Heber. 
tot and lovely Edwige Fcuillere j 
playing “La Dame aux Carelias” 
the Theatre Sarah Bernhar.). One of 
Colette’s most delightful comedic; 
“Chéri,” is at the Madeieine an 
“Ninotchka” by Sauvageon is at th: 
Theatre Gymnase. 
Two American plays, “A Streetcs: 
Named Desire” and “No Orchids fo; 
Miss Blandish” are now offered to 






















“On Purge 

iS busy 
d will de 
‘La Pris. 





Parisians in French translations, “|). 
liom” by Ferenc Molnar is at the 
Renaissance and “Miss Mabel” } 
Sheriff is at the St. Georges 

The American Theatré 
Paris has taken over the Theatre 
d’Humour and is presenting, in Eng. 
lish, four one act plays: “Hello Out 
There” by William Saroyan, “The 
Sky and the Lonely” by Irwin Shaw 
“37 Sous” by Labiche and “This 
Property Is Condemned” by Ten. 
nessee Williams. 
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BACK AGAIN 


AN international hotel has returned 
to the international limelight’ in Ber 
muda. 
The hotel is The Castle Harbour 
known from 1931 to 1939 as “the 
Riviera of the Western Hemisphere 
The Castle Harbour was brought baci 
from a silent ex-barracks of the US 
Army Air Forces (1942 to 1946) 0 
the Bermuda Developmen: Compati 
Ltd. Head of B.D.C. is Sir Will 
Stephenson, Canadian-born Britis 
financier. The company spent mot 
than $1,000,000 rehabilitating Th 
Castle Harbour. Direction is in t 
hands of Michael Hende 
hotelier, formerly top man at the 
Savoy and Claridges of | ondon 
Some 200 British anc America 
workmen put the structur. back in 
shape and repaired the daviages. T™ 
operating-force consists © , 
250 Frenchmen, Britons 
Canadians and Danes. 
An English furniture 
duced the functional, blo id mano 
any bedroom furniture an | the moe 
fied Georgian of the publi. rooms i 
all, 2,100 pieces of furniture wet 
expressly made for the {otel. I 
carpets, running to hundreds of y# 
also were manufactured in Bria 
American firms turned out the chal 
for the bar, ornamental woodwork 
ceiling fixtures, screen-printed cut 
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ors, table and bedroom 
mats and shower curtains. 
exclusively designed for 
ran to 1,200 pieces, the 
ires to 450. 
essive financial grouping 
id Sir William in the Ber- 
‘lopment Company Ltd. 
rs of the firm are: David 


\merican financier; Peyton 


>presenting the Furness- 
ests; Colonel Rex L. Ben- 
MC, MVO, British finan- 
Harold D. Butterfield, 
of the largest bank in 


Major General William J. 


\merican lawyer-financier; 
ion, British and Bermud- 
ssman; Roger Gilbert, 
,ancier; Michael Hender- 
hotelier formerly associ- 
aridges and the Savoy in 
Ford Johnson, American 
John Houser, represent- 
ton hotel interests; Sir 
ther, Bt., G.C.V.O., E.D., 
vcier; and Sir Howard 
idian businessman. 
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“GOING HOME” 


ALLAGHAN’S “Going 
obably the most contro- 
that the New Play Society 
on. It has met with either 
raise Or extravagant cen- 

s only fair to point out 

the censure was based 


mplete misunderstanding of 


intention. 
Home” was not intended 
ted or accepted as natural- 
So far as it follows any 
rm in playwriting, it is 
tion of Irish drama, in 
loquial, in moments of 
ensity, is turned to the 


\traordinary dramatic in- 
most every scene of “Go- 
ind it is unfortunate that 
ned, over and over again, 
ng and rather sluggish 
the stage. The play 
from over-vociferousness 
i many of the actors, who 
ch other down frequent- 
in shouting down the 
were, however, two 
erformances — Gerry 
Michael Aikenhead, the 
centre of the tragedy, 
ins’s as Anna, the girl 
ind restores him. Miss 
ticular, rose beautifully 
ould have challenged a 
erienced actress, and 
role in the only way it 
have been played, with 
simplicity and tender- 
Mary Lowrey Ross 


premiere of Noel Cow- 
y “Peace in Our Time” 
e an occasion. But a 
Il! It 

h 27, in Vancouver. lan 
tor of the Vancouver 
wrote to Noel Coward 
to produce the play. 
greed. It hasn’t been 
way as yet. Too expen- 
¢. Umpteen stage prop- 








MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


erties are used and fast. It means the 
property crew has to be on hand for 
rehearsals. Commercial cost skyrocket 
on such fare. VLT hasn't that problem 
and the property gals have been on 
deck right from the start 


Becc ON A 


In the late '90’s, Canada’s tide turned. Prosperity 
gleamed in gold discoveries in the Yukon, tre 

mining boom in British Columbia. 
advancing tide went Imperial Bank of Canad:3. 
For 75 years this bank has been a partner in 
national development. Today, its faith in tne y 
future, undimmed through good times and bad, 





burns more brightly than ever. 
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Funeral Directo 


The chapel is commodious, convenient, beautifully 
and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 


organ. The chapel 1s completely Air-conditioned. 
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Business Front 
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More Barter Deals Likely 


lf Trade Gets Tougher 


Government Discourages It 
And Won't Get Involved 
But Exporters Turning To It 


by Michael Barkway 


CANADA has very few surpluses at 
the present time which can't find a 
market. That's what the Government 
keeps saving, and it is not worth argu- 
ing about. It doesn't alter the fact that 
Canada must produce surpluses to be 
healthy and prosperous, and must find 
markets for them. As Robert May- 
the Minister of Fisheries, said 
other day 

what the 
intended 

He 

all this 
Neither does our 
present surplus or 
lack of it change 
the unauestionable 


hew 
the 
That is 
Lord 
when gave us 


jand.” 





fact that overseas 
markets are be- 
coming more and MICHAEL BARKWAY 


more difficult to get into, as overseas 
countries are driven to more and 
more saving of dollars 

That is why people of every politi 
cal party and every kind of business 
are puzzling about ways in which we 
might make it possible for other 
countries to buy our goods. That is 


why, in spite of official discourage 


ment, people go on talking and think 


ing about barter 


The Government does not mind 
private firms arranging barter deals 
if the, can. It does refuse to get in 


volved itself. If Richard B. Spiro 
tor a Canadian lamp 





er, can sell more lamps 





cocoa beans or cut dia 
n s etur that’s his business 
Spiro 1s is a matter of fact. one of 
the businessmen who has found that 


do more business by this “bar 


iT 


ter” method than he could any other 
wav. But he has the responsibility of 
retting rid of the imported goods he 
gets Tor his lamps 

It would be quite different, the Gov 
e nN thinks. if Spiro wanted th 
Government to restrict imports from 
other sources so that he could sell 
his cocoa or diamonds. So long as the 
bartered goods can be sold compet! 
tive Ottawa has no_ objection 
Trouble starts, in the official view, 
when a Government begins to keep 
out goods so that Mr 


competitive 


Spiro or any other exporter can sell 
the goods he got by barter. And that 
is the danger the Government fears 
if this barter goes too far. Officials 
generally put it this way: “We will not 
stop Canadians buying the things they 


want from wherever they can get 
them, in order to foist off inferior 


other countries. To 
do that would increase the Govern- 
ment controls on international trade 
which we are trying to get rid of, and 
it would lower our standard of living.” 
So far, the barter deals made by 
Canadian firms have been on a small 
scale. The best guess is that only $5 
to $6 millions’ worth of trade has been 
done this way in the last two years. 
That’s very little compared with total 
exports of $3 billions a year. But it 
meant a lot to the firms which sold 
goods they couldn't sell otherwise. 
The best-known and probably the 
biggest single barter deal was the 
apple-orange exchange with Brazil. In 
1948, when Canada’s import ban kept 
out U.S. fruits, an enterprising Bra- 
zilian approached Montreal interests 
He said he knew where he could lay 
his hands on a lot of Brazilian 
oranges; he would like to send them 
to Canada and take Canadian apples 
in exchange. Months of negotiation 
followed. Eventually it was arranged 
that he would ship the Brazilian 
oranges. The price for them was paid, 
in U.S. dollars, into a blocked account 
ina Montreal bank. When the oranges 
had been delivered, the Brazilian 
trader took his tunds and paid them to 


substitutes from 


the BC Tree Fruits Association. They 
paid for the shipments of BC apples 
which went to Brazil 

The trade figures for 1948 show 


that Canada imported $827,000's 
worth of Brazilian oranges, and ex- 
ported $962,000's worth ‘ot ipples to 
Brazil 

There are two ways of looking at 
his deal. Some officials sav: “Y ou see, 
t worked well. We sold a lot of apples 
that we couldn't have sold any other 


was Others say “The deal was 
never repeated. It wasn’t worthwhile 
when our import restrictions came 
off, and that shows that it wasn't 


really a sound way of trading.” 


In other recent deals we have sent 
newsprint to Egypt. The Egyptian 
goods in this case didn’t come to Can- 
ada. They were sold in Italy, and 
Italian goods were sold in Holland. 
The Canadian exporter got paid in 
Dutch goods. 

In the years immediately after the 
war commodity prices were high. You 
might make a big enough profit on 
your exports to compensate for a loss 
on what you had to import. Now 
commodity prices are getting more 
competitive, and you don’t have such 
a margin. It’s obviously much more 
difficult to arrange this sort of deal it 
you have to get a profit at both ends. 

Nevertheless several Canadian 
firms are interested in a form of bar- 
ter as a way of getting import licences 
trom other countries. It isn’t enough 
nowadays to have competitive goods 
to sell to the soft-currency countries. 
Even if your prices are lower than 
anybody else’s you can’t begin to 
trade unless you can get an import 
licence. 


Problem Cases 


Here are two “problem cases” now 
being considered 

1. A Canadian manufacturer ot 
washing machines used to have a sub- 
stantial market in the sterling area. 
Now he cannot sell a single machine 
there. He buys the stainless steel 
tubs for his machines in the United 
States. He could, presumably. buy 
them from the United Kingdom in- 
stead. Comparable prices and deliv- 
eries have not yet been checked. But 
if the U.K. product ts anywhere near 
competitive the Canadian manutac- 
turer might well propose a deal on 
these lines: “I will buy my tubs from 
Britain”, he might say to the British 
Government, “if you will allow me 
to sell a certain number of my com- 
pleted washing machines in the sterl- 
ing area”. It might easily be worth- 
while for him to offer to spend $200,- 
QOO on tubs (which he would use in 
the home market as well as overseas) 
in return for licences to sell $100.,- 
000’s worth of completed machines 
in the sterling area 

2. A British manufacturer of 
trigerators is hoping to break into the 
Canadian market when the import 
ban comes off in July. He believes his 
product is competitive. His main prob- 
lem will be to get good sales outlets 
and service agents. His competitors, 
whether Canadian or American, have 


re- 














































both. There is, however, 
stove manufacturer who 
to add a good refrigerator 

Moreover, as it happens 
manufacturer has a subsid 
United Kingdom making 
for the sterling area. He 
to be able to supply the 
sidiary with components 
Canada. If he were allow 
his parts into England it 
worth his while to take on 
the English refrigerator 
with that Canadian orga 
hind it the British firm 
many times more refrige 
it could on its own. 

Proposals of this 
actively considered by 
Sterling Trade Board an 
ways. So far as the so 
countries are concerned tt 
great difficulty 

Britain and all the rest 
trying to earn all the doll: 
to pay for the things they 
They say: “If we allow B 
to spend dollars on Canad 


sort 


every time we increase our sales jy 
Canada, we shall end up no better of 
We shall still find ourselves withou 


enough dollars to buy nec 


wheat”. It is therefore no tise propos 

ing a deal unless you can_ persuade 

the authorities of the other count 

that they will earn = more dollars 

through your proposition than. the 

could possibly have earned with 

it. And most of them wil! take som 

convincing | 
The British are particularly tou | 

about this. They are in many wz | 

the most determined of the non 

dollar countries to end their depen 

ence on American help and stand 

their own teet: they are not foolin 


with their exchange contr 


businessmen both here and 


sull cherish hopes of breah 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s refusal to bv 


any more goods trom ¢ 
think they could show his 
cases that it would be wo 
while to accept a dea! 
suggested above. But mos 
who have looked over the 
concentrate their hope: 
areas. South America 
East, Africa and Asta sec 
Hetter prospects 

If things go on getting 
Canadian exports, there 
and more people exan 
torm of barter in the next 


anadian 
Ould like 
his line 
his stove 
Y in the 
S Stoves 
uld like 
lish sub 
nade 
to Send 
ould be 
e Sale 
re; 
tlon be 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 





Pity The Manager Today! 


| AM.» employee of industry and 
own @ ew shares of industry, but, 


thank neaven, I’m not a manager 
of industry. As an employee and 
shareholder, my position is no 
more .ccure than the manager’s, 
but he does the worrying and | 
don’t-- it least, not much. What 
head s, these days, there must 
be it ng a manager! Take the 
field abor relations alone. Con- 


stant |bor pressure to yield this 
and t constant increases In pro- 
ductic costs, constant worry 
about ‘he effect of price increases 
tomers’ acceptance of the 
product. And changes from time to 
time labor conditions that, to 
the ager, must seem to be 
steadily) making life more difficult 

The legislature of Ontario has 


on e¢ 


lately) been engaged in revising its 
Labour Relations Act, and man- 
agements and labor unions have 
heen presenting very divergent 
views. Some points which may 
seem niinor to outsiders are full of 
dynamite to management and 
labor. Take the matter of a “repre- 
sentation vote” in a union applica- 
tion to he accepted as the bargain- 
ing agent for all employees. Sec- 
tion 7 of the 1950 Act, as intro- 


duced. provided that in the taking 
of a representation vote, the major- 
ity required is a majority of “all 
those eligible to vote”, and also 
provided that the eligible voters 
should not include employees ab- 
sent. from work during voting 
hour 

[his provision that the majority 
required shall be a majority of 
those eligible to vote has been 
strongly opposed by the trade 
unions. Their counter-proposal is 
that «!| that should be required is 
in ity of those who actually 


vote. The employers, on the other 
han aintain vigorously that any 
such change would be objection- 
able and unsound. 


A Clear Majority 


argument is that as the 
vhich wins certification as 


rep ting the employees is to 
have the right to negotiate for all 
the ployees in the bargaining 
uni iS essential that it should 
have the support of a clear major- 
It\ them. The employers say 
that under pressure from the 
trac ons, a majority was de- 


fine . a majority of those who 


acti vote, the result might well 
be th! a union might be certified 
Which had the support of only a 
sm linority of the employees 
affe : 

I employers are also anxious 
tha rade union which wants to 
be cornified as the bargaining agent 
for «|| employees shall be required 
to si that it has the support of 
4 mojority of employees at the 
time it applies for certification. 


Heretofore the union has only had 
to show a majority at the date of 
the hearing of its application for 
certification. The point is, accord- 
ing to the employers, that the fact 
of the posting of the application 
notice tends to attract new mem- 
bers to the union and give it an 
advantage. ; 

Another point of difference be- 
tween management and labor is 
the provision for “decertification” 
of a union which has lost the sup- 
port of a majority of the employ- 
ees. Only a group of employees of 
the bargaining unit has had the 
right to apply for the union’s de- 
certification, but now the employ- 
ers want this right too. They say 
there are cases in which an em- 
ployer is embarrassed by having to 
deal with a union which he has 
reason to believe no longer repre- 
sents the workers’ real wishes. The 
unions are strongly opposed to 
granting this right to the employ- 
ers, asserting that they will use it 
to obstruct the unions’ represent- 
ation of employees. 


The Closed Shop 


Big bones of contention are the 
famous, or notorious, “closed- 
shop” and “check-off” principles. 
Section 33 of the Act, as intro- 
duced, permitted the parties to a 
collective agreement to make 
membership in a trade union a 
condition of employment, includ- 
ing of course the payment of dues 
But the contracting parties were 
not compelled to make this pro- 
vision. The unions have argued 
strongly that this section should be 
amended to provide that, upon the 
request of the trade union repre- 
senting a majority of employees, 
the employer shall be required to 
grant a preference of employment 
to the trade union in question, and 
also to deduct union dues from 
wages and pay them over to the 
trade union. The employers pro- 
Section 33 in _ its 
intro- 


tested against 
milder form as originally 
duced and have argued still more 
warmly against the amendment 

Who would be an employer un- 
der these conditions? 

Yet is the empleyers, the man- 
industry, who have the 


agers of 
running their 


responsibility of 
companies so as to meet constantly 


rising demands for employment, 
wages and tax revenues. 


by 
P. M. Richards 
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The MUSKETEER... 
a luxurious fur felt with 
smartly bound-and-stitched 


THE STETSON 

MUSKETEER, $10 

Otvjer Stetson 
trom $8.50 


More people wear STETSON HATS than any other brand 


snap brim, and a distinctive 


two-toned, pleated band. 





BELL TELETYPE 


Minutes after its receipt, the order is flashed to factory or 
warehouse — in print. Delivery can start immediately. 
That’s just one of many ways in which BELL TELETYPE 
helps speed service to customers... For a demonstration, 


call your Telephone Business Office and a BELL expert 
will be glad to visit you. 
POR 


BELL » 
* TELETYPE 4 2 — 
, 
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hi THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Milner, Ross & oe. 
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Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 
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-E. Ames & Co. 
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10 A MILLION CAMADIANS 


Textile’s Pugilis; 


Insulted, Slandered, Libelled 
CCL Textile Director Counters 
Blow for Blow in Bitter Fight 


by Gordon McCaffrey 


THE COMMUNISTS of Canada 
don’t like Sam Baron, the Canadian 
director of the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CCL-CIO). Along with 
their counterparts in half a dozen 
countries, they have slandered and li- 
belled him, heaped insults upon him 
and threatened his life. They don’t 
like him because he understands them 
and knows how to fight them. 

I met Baron in his Park Plaza Hotel 
room during a CCL week-end confer- 





—Gordon McCaffrey 


SAM BARON 


ence at Scarborough, Ont. For two 
hours we talked about the impact of 
devaluation on the Canadian textile 
industry, the integrity of the press in 
Canada, and politics in Quebec. When 
I tound that Baron is a man who 
speaks his mind, without pulling any 
punches, I wanted him to tell me 
more about his experiences with the 
Hammer and Sickle 

Baron has tangled with Com- 
munists since the Spanish Civil War 
As a free-lance correspondent. he ex- 
posed a Russian police organization 
making secret arrests, passing arbi- 
trary judgments and carrying out ex- 
ecutions of political enemies in Spain. 

“I got into quite a melodramatic 
muddle,” Baron told me in his broad 
Yankee twang. “The OGPU took spe- 
cial notice of my existence. I was 
constantly shadowed and I got all 
kinds of planted difficulties. The Daily 
Worker called me a Nazi spy in the 
pay of Hitler and Franco 

“LT was awakened in my sleep one 
morning at three o’clock. That’s the 
way the secret police always work. I 
was arrested without any charge be- 
ing laid and thrown into a dungeon. 
| was incommunicado tor two days 
without sleep, food or bed. 

“[ was scared plenty, I learned what 
makes people confess. The secret po- 
lice have a way of making their 
prisoners lose all hope of contact with 
friends. There are no legal channels 



























to appeal to. Your life d 
whether you submit to 
want.” 


ends 0n 
nat they 


Baron was prepared for sich a con. 
tingency; within 24 hours the Amer, 
can consul was asking embarrassing 
questions at the State Dep: -tment : 
Valencia. But the Communists didn’ 
forget. They have shaddwei and bag. 


gered him ever since. 
Back in the States, | 
in 1938 before the Dies 
on Un-American Activities 
experiences with both ( 
and Fascism in Spain. 


testified 
/MMittee 
ibout his 
nmMunism 
e Com. 


munist Party in the United states im. 
mediately organized a smear cam. 
paign to ruin his reputation in labor 


circles. Their efforts were « 
In 1945 Baron, who had 
the TWUA for four years. 
to go to Canada to organi: 
cratic textile union. 


no avail 
een with 
as asked 
a demo- 


Rough And Tumble 


In the rough-and-tumb 
that followed, no holds w 
In a radio broadcast, Val 
Ontario organizer for the United Tey. 
tile Workers of America (11 C-AFI 
accused Baron of having a record 
union busting and being a stool-pigeor 
for big textile companies in the United 
States. Baron sued for libe! and < 
der and was awarded $3.0 


sparring 
e barred 


Byarnason, 


“Character — assassinatio 
stock-in-trade of Communists 
can’t use more violent meins | 


rid of their enemies,” Baron 
“The slightest intimation that a un 
leader is in collusion with the bosses 
would automatically disperse bs 
membership. One of our bugbears » 


the Company executive who says 
we have to have any union. wen 
as well deal with Baron as 

of two evils.’ That's playing right 
the hands of the Communists 

The rivalry between thc 
unions reached its logical: clin 
last month’s jurisdictional dispute 
the certification of the union | 
sentative in the Montrea! plant 
Dominion Textiles Limited A 1 
bership meeting of the \FI 
representing 2,500 worke!s. dec 
to bolt from their union < oin 
CCL group. If the labor ird ¢ 
for a vote and the plant decides 
favor of the CCL, 3,000 t ew 
ers at four other Domte plant ¢ 
Valleyfield, Que., are e pected | 
walk over to the CCL cimp. !% 
might finish the UTWA | AFI 
Canada. 

“These things move slo Bai 
says. “We expect a long ‘ight 
public sees a fight between | so un 
I claim it is the kind o7 fight 
transcends memberships 1d Cue 
The fight is the heart and ore of ™ 
dilemma that faces the e: lire 
as to whether democracy « -0 Pit" 

“The real Communist engin 
in the trade unions. That’ 
war is being fought—an t's nol é 
cold war. I’m in the front-! 
with the other labor leader 
free democratic trade unions 
I can contribute to that fzht ! 
end that the labor moven 
from all Communist element 
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THE ECONOMY 


het \yR. ABR. IT’S budget followed ex- 
he absence of major tax 











in overseas demand; (prices tending 
slightly downward, employment tend- 
ing slightly upward); a gross national 
production | or 2 per cent higher than 
last year. 

On the financial end Mr. Abbott 








addition to these. 17 new manufactur- 
ing plants were built in 1949 
Anderson points out that, at present. 
agriculture accounts for 62 per cent of 
Alberta’s gross income and industry 
for 38 per cent. But the gap is con- 
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Increased industrial activity was re- 
flected in the general state of business 
Calgary bank clearings increased by 
$158,718,161, compared with 1948— 
or 17.1 per cent. The percentage in- 
crease was higher in Edmonton at 17.7 
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dn't In this regard the Budget leaves a ™ " 
Dad. little to spare. Expenditures are es- 
timated at $2,410 million (which . 
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tee tary estimates later in the year) and 
his revenues at $2,430 million. If the GIVES YOU A 
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rred eatenadit: practically take care of themselves. 
aSOn, 
OIL DOLLARS | 
FI ACCORDING to William Anderson, fe ee SN } 
rd of —cP Calgary’s industrial commissioner, | Send me in 
9 STAND-PAT: Finance Minister Ab- U.S. investment in Alberta during Summer Cottages of ( 
1 bott’s budget Changes were minor ones. 1949 “surpassed all records”—mainly, 0c I 4 i The 
. } 
8 of course, owing to heavy investment — 
SUS Of I ed views.” he said, “‘is by oil companies. INTERESTED ? Name 
that en nent, Output and price Although Edmonton is the geogra- SEND COUPON FOR Address 
levels Canada and the United phical centre of the booming oil indus- LITERATURE. 
States \s ww no great change from try, Calgary garnered a good deal of 
1949 benefit. During the year, 194 new 
He added these details: a moderate companies directly connected with the CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
bosses Mnereas nestic and U.S. demand oil and gas industry set up offices in Canada Cement Building, Phillips Square, Montreal 
for Canad products; a reduction Calgary, bringing the total to 375. In 
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“T never dreamed that managing Jim’s estate would 
be so involved. | did my best to straighten out accounts 
—to understand succession duties and income taxes— 
and tind out where I stood. But finally | had to employ 
experts to unravel the tangle.” 
Think what may happen if you appoint 
; vour wite | xecutrix of vour estate. Will she 
be subjected to such strain and worry? 
5 Lacking experience, will she be influenced 
to make risky financial investments? 
ed 
BT Ss For the security of vour family —and vour 
S own peat e ot mind - appoint National Trust 
i S 
S= your Executor. Our experienced officers will 
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STOP 


ARKENING” 


LOSS 


with new Made-in-Canada 


SYLVANIA 





Don’t let tube-blackening and discoloration rob you of bright, 


uniform, fluorescent 


light...install new Triple-Life Sylvania 


FIELD TESTS ON 
11,000,000 LAMPS 
SHOW SAVINGS OF 

6674 PER CENT 


Lamps and forget about “end-darkening.” 

In these remarkable new Sylvania Fluorescents, now made in 
Canada, rare metals and a patented phosphor milling process 
boost avd maintain light output; result—200°, more light value 
lain 


before / 


For vears Sylvania has pioneered in new and improved fluor- 


b More than 11,000,000 
y Sylvania Lamps, actu- 
4-4,- ally use-tested in stores, 
factories and offices for 






escent developments; today the new Sylvania Lamps give better 
pertormance, more uniform light...and more light for your lamp 


dollar. 
a two 


years, have proved that today 
Sylvania Lamps need be renewed 


All Sylvania Lamps are made to the highest standards of en- 


gineering, workmanship and materials... you can always depend 


on Syivania quality. For complete information on Sylvania Fluor- only one-third as often. Rated 
ESCE Lamps, write or call Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., average life of Sylvania Fluores- 
University Tower, Montreal. cent Lamps is 7,500 hours. Under 


average conditions they can be 
expected to last 2/2 years in 
stores ... 3 years in offices and 
in factories on one-shift opera- 
tion... 6 years in schools... 
7 years in home kitchens and 
bathrooms. 


SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC 


(CANADA) LTD. 





_ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mir er f 4 for the release on the 
fiftes i f J 195 f the securities or | ee 


R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Dated at 7 ron rio, this eighteenth Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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Agriculture: 
OLEO VS BUTTER 


THE best way to sympathie wit} 
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one yourself. Canada’s dai 
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from Ottawa. Since marg 
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the dairymen’s sales charts have bee 
nosing downward, and the help 
Government has been giving th 
dustry has made the headache a two 
man affair. 

Ottawa now has 21 million pound 
of butter which it has to sel! soona 
S8 cents a pound or else tuke a [0s 
R. H. McCubbin, Parliamentary As 
sistant to the Minister of Agricultuz 
told the House of Commons that sin 
the butter substitute came on the ma 
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ture Minister Gardiner told the Hous 
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then in February they stepp 
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an uncalled-for amount of marge" 
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essential that we market toc su? 
of Canadian butter.” 
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ers who have four or more 
their employ are required 
with the requirements of 
vy. Temporary contributions 
1 per cent of wages, not 
12 cents per week from 
vee, with a similar amount 
mployee by the employer, 
lv been required, for the 
establishing the system 
anent contributions of 1% 
nt of wages, not to exceed 
yer week, are required to 
vstem going. 
> benefits, the minimum is 
or the average weekly 
than $10, while the maxi- 
weekly, or not more than 
of average weekly wage. 
waiting period after dis- 
re benefits payments be- 
s waived where successive 
occur separated by less 
nonths. 
re payable up to 13 weeks 
disability or during any 
52 consecutive calendar 
weeks of employment is 
tv period, which is waived 
mployment occurs after 
mination and within a 4- 
1 after such termination. 
ire not payable for disabil- 
pregnancy, self-inflicted in- 
while an employee is en- 
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or if employee is entitled 
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ire reduced by amount of 
ige payments, annuity or 
vided by employer or gov- 
‘gram (except veteran dis- 
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case of the New York 
compensation law, em- 
the choice of several 
making provision for the 
the statutory benefits: 1. 
through the State Fund 
the purpose of providing a 
ibled unemployed; 2. By 
th insurance companies 
New York State to write 
| health insurance; 3. By 
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stence in 1949 which con- 
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7 MORE GOODS YOU PRODUCE, the 
greater is your value to industry. The 
more you increase your efficiency of pro- 
duction, the less your goods will cost. 
Wages, and what they will buy, are 
governed by production ... and by pro- 
duction only! 

That’s simple economics, my friend... 
not communism, not socialism avd not 
capitalism! 

If you want lower prices, a steady job 
and more pay, you start with efficient 
production. It has taken a heap of econ- 
omic disaster and virtual starvation in 
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Go AESO 


many countries to prove that there is no 
other way! 


Let’s accept this fact and keep economic 
disaster out of Canada. Remember 

it's what you produce that counts. The 
true value of wages is measured not in 
their amount, but in what they will buy. 


The Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
a “Tariff” company firmly established 
more than 100 years ago, is old in ex- 
perience, yet youthfully alert to the 
insurance needs of a growing and devel- 
oping Canadian economy. 


Branch Offices: Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 


COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


The married woman wants peace of mind and security for 


herself and her fam 


ily—money for food—shelter—clothes—education. 


The business woman wants peace of mind and security at 


retirement 


Ask for our pamphlet especially written for women 
entitled ‘‘I Want Insurance’’. It will interest you. 


24 Confederation Life. 


Association «>. 0. 


HEAD OFFICE 
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~ STOP 


ARKENING 


LOSS 


with new Made-in-Canada 


SYLVANIA 





Don’t let tube-blackening and discoloration rob you of bright, 


uniform, fluorescent 


light...install new Triple-Life Sylvania 


FIELD TESTS ON 
11,000,000 LAMPS 
SHOW SAVINGS OF 

667% PER CENT 


Lamps and forget about “end-darkening.” 

In these remarkable new Sylvania Fluorescents, now made in 
Canada, rare metals and a patented phosphor milling process 
boost and maintain light output; result—200° more light value 
than before! 


For years Sylvania has pioneered in new and improved fluor- 


b More than 11,000,000 
ZY Sylvania Lamps, actu- 
a4. ally use-tested in stores, 
factories and offices for two 
years, have proved that today 
Sylvania Lamps need be renewed 
only one-third as often. Rated 
average life of Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps is 7,500 hours. Under 
average conditions they can be 
expected to last 2% years in 
stores ... 3 years in offices and 
in factories on one-shift opera- 
tion... 6 years in schools ... 
7 years in home kitchens and 
bathrooms. 






escent developments; today the new Sylvania Lamps give better 
performance, more uniform light...and more light for your lamp 
dollar. 

All Sylvania Lamps are made to the highest standards of en- 
gineering, workmanship and materials... you can always depend 
on Sylvania quality. For complete information on Sylvania Fluor- 
escent Lamps, write or call Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., 


University Tower, Montreal. 


SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC 


(CANADA) LTD. 
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most oil Companies conduct their fj. 
nancial affairs in Calgary raihe, than 


in Edmonton. 


Agriculture: 
OLEO VS BUTTER 
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Government has been giving the in- 
dustry has made the headache « two- 
man affair. 

Ottawa now has 21 millior nds 
of butter which it has to sell yn at 
58 cents a pound or ‘else tak Oss. 
R. H. McCubbin, Parliamentary As- 
sistant to the Minister of Agriculture, 
told the House of Commons that since 
the butter substitute came on | I 
ket. Canadians were consun 314 
million pounds less butter eac nth. 

That was bad enough, but situa- 
tion was likely to get worse cul- 
ture Minister Gardiner told the House 
margarine makers had beet ing 
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then in February they stepped Out- 
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7 MORE GOODS YOU PRODUCE, the 
greater is your value to industry. The 
more you increase your efficiency of pro- 
duction, the less your goods will cost. 
Wages, and what they will buy, are 
governed by production... and by pro- 
duction only! 

That's simple economics, my friend ... 
not communism, not socialism and not 
capitalism! 

If you want lower prices, a steady job 
and more pay, you start with efficient 
production. It has taken a heap of econ- 
omic disaster and virtual starvation in 





many countries to prove that there is no 
other way! 

Let’s accept this fact and keep economic 
disaster out of Canada. Remember .. . 
it’s what you produce that counts. The 
true value of wages is measured not in 
their amount, but in what they will buy. 


The Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
a “Tariff” company firmly established 
more than 100 years ago, is old in ex- 
perience, yet youthfully alert to the 
insurance needs of a growing and devel- 
oping Canadian economy. 


LEME ED 


Seana ae 


Head Office for Canada: Toronto @ 


Branch Offices: Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 


COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


The married woman wants peace of mind and security for 


herself and her family 


money for food 


shelter—clothes—education. 


The business woman wants peace of mind and security at 


retirement 


Ask for our pamphlet especially written for women 
entitled ‘‘I Want Insurance’’. It will interest you. 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


Shipping: 





ORE CARRIERS 


NEW fleets of ore carriers—some of 
them almost of battleship size—are 
now in the planning stage. They will 
be used by American steel companies 
who are beginning the development 
of new sources of iron ore in Canada, 
Venezuela, Brazil and Liberia. 
Some of these boats will be of the 
$5,000 ton class, bigger than any other 
bulk cargo carriers afloat. The largest 
ore carrier on the Great Lakes, com- 


pleted in January, is of 21,150 tons 


T 


U.S. shipyards would like the busi- 





q Ontario 
| Ladies 
Ollege 


A Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to Senior 
Matriculation. Music, Art, 
P Household Science (die- 
5 tetics), Secretarial 
: Science, Speech Arts and 
Drama. Valuable en- 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus on request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE, 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 







As principals, we offer: 


ness, but it is expected that most of 
the contracts will be placed in foreign 
vards because of the lower building 
costs abroad. 


Trade Fair: 
THE DIFFERENCE 
ALL IS not well with the Chicago 


International Trade Fair scheduled to 
open in August for two weeks. There 
have been rumblings of dissention for 
some time. Foreign trade groups were 
offended when fair officials did not 
consult with them, and several Chi- 
cago business associations subsequent- 
ly failed to endorse the undertaking. 
This lack of association backing is 
questioned by European business rep- 
resentatives. 

Another complaint is that the fair, 
first of its type to be held in the 
United States, will be split in several 
locations. The new fair management 
tossed off this one by saying “Some 
things won’t be done the way some 
people want them done, but that’s just 
the difference doing them 
here and elsewhere.” 


between 


Trade: 
IMPORT WORRIES 


STEPPED up imports of Canadian 
commodities are beginning to worry 
some United States industries. Inter- 
coastal steamship lines are “concern- 
ed” over the long range effects of 
Canadian lumber shipments from 
British Columbian ports to U.S. At- 
lantic ports. The lumber is moving 


here largely in foreign-flag tramp 
ships 
Should the lumber market slide, 


both the U. S. West Coast lumber 1n- 
terests and the intercoastal carriers 
foresee difficulties if steps are not 
taken to curtail Canadian lumber ship- 
ments 
Meanwhile, 


Reynolds Metals Co. 


has applied to the Tariff Commission 
for an increase from two cents to four 
and one-half cents on aluminum ingot. 
Imports of the white metal jumped 
from 100,000 pounds in 1947 to 15,- 
800,000 pounds in 1949. 

Many similar complaints have been 


made to the Commission in 


year or so, but nearly all the 


have been turned down. Tho 
seek relief from lowered tariffs 
find it difficult to satisfy the ( 
sion that they have actually 
serious injury. j 
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makes your Biltmore 


CARTER Self-Conforming Leather - 


3 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
COMFORTABLE HAT 


British Columbia Electric Company 
Limited 


31% First Mortgage Bonds, Series ''E’’, 
due March 1, 1975 





Price: 99 and accrued interest 
to yield 3.56% 


The Company and its subsidiaries serve an 
area of 1,500 square miles in British Columbia, 
Canada’s fastest growing province. The 
increase in population and the industrial de- 
velopment in the districts served is directly 
reflected in the growth of the business of the 
Company and its subsidiaries. 


Descriptive circular upon request. 


McLeop, Younc, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


276 St. James St. West 


Montreal 


Tetephone: Harbour 4261 
Offices at: 
Teronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal and New York. 


C Correspondents in London, England 
| Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 





THE INSIDE STORY 


The Carter Leather 
BUTTONS in 


sanitary. Five-point 


removable 


suspension is the secret of 
its gentle conforming fit. 
It guards against 
perspiration stains — pro- 
vides better ventilation 


Conforming to shape of 





your head, Carter Leather is the most comfortable 


hat feature ever devised. 


YOUR DEALER PROUDLY RECOMMENDS 


Biltmore 
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Chartered Accountants 


905 Sank of Montreal Bldg. 
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10 YOU USE COIN WRAPPERS? 


MONTPED 








me = tubular coin wrappers in all stzes 
. with your firm name if desired. 

z NEW!—PAKOIN 

shania se way to pack coins—sure—fast— 

i 20 ses ‘akoin forms a perfect coin roll 

r set nly $1.95 each Pakoim (Tax Paid) 

tee) ¢ ves (dimes, nickels and pennies 
w x Paid). 

Write fr 


‘les and prices en Cein Wrappers 
Safety Seal’ Envelopes. 


‘MILTON, ONTARIO 


Nabif 
™ M e!, Toronto, Winnipeg, 


Vancevve 


U.K. BUSINESS 


Production: 


STEEL AND DOLLARS 

BRITONS are expecting encouraging 
news on dollar supply when the budg- 
et is brought down next week. During 
the first quarter of 1950, dollar re- 
serves had increased by $150 million, 
and the $2 billion objective was within 
hailing distance. Less dependence on 
dollar area supplies was a big factor. 
During 1949, non-dollar countries 
continued to step up their industrial 
production. At the same time the 
phenomenal expansion of U.S. indus- 
try during the last ten years seemed 
to be checked. This was particularly 
noticeable in steel. Output of crude 
steel in the U.S. declined by 10 mil- 
lion metric tons during 1949; at the 
same time, European steel mills (ex- 
cluding Russia) stepped up their pro- 


UK.1.0 
U.K STEEI Bigger and better. 
duction by nearly 8 million metric 


tons. Total output for 1949: Europe, 
$5 million metric tons; U.S., 70.5 
million metric tons. Labor trouble in 
the American steel industry had had 
a lot to do with it. But Europeans now 
had an advantage, and London says 
they are going to keep it 


Trade: 
SOFTENING DOLLARS 


THERE is still 
opinion whether last September's cur- 
rency devaluations achieved their aim. 

The U.S. export surplus, though 
still substantial, is now of manage- 
able proportions; and the Cana- 
dian export surplus, it has been author- 
itatively suggested, may even be 
converted into an import surplus this 
year. These trends indicate that the 
U.S. and Canadian dollars are likely 
to “soften” as this year proceeds 

But it is unwise to project a trend 
without regard to American business 
activity. The reduction of export sur- 
pluses- due either to curtailment of 
exports or to expansion of imports— 
has a deflationary effect on the North 
American economies. It remains to be 
seen whether confidence in business 
circles can resist this factor, added to 
the internal deflationary factors al- 
ready appearing 


a sharp cleavage of 
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The Family's Greatest Need 
is still 


SECURITY! 


Hazards that threaten family security today have 
nothing in common with the terrors faced by the early 


settlers. Yet they are no less real because of that. 


For instance — who in this world faces a more pre- 
carious future than the widow left in straitened circeum- 
stances with a family to support? What more destructive 


of family life than the necessity of combining the heavy 


duties of wave-earner and mother? 


Phe “stockade” behind which the modern family can 
find security against such financial disaster is Life In- 
surance; For most families it is the only means of pro- 
tection against loss of the breadwinner. It ean be arranzed 


to provide a guaranteed monthly income. 


| 
| 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS | ina 
LIFE concayy 


INSURANCE 


Established 1887 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


























Prevention is better 
than cure... 


YOUR BOILERS may be insured... 


not enough. Insurance does not prevent accidents and 


accidents will happen. 


but insurance is 


The danger of accidents occurring can be greatly 
lessened by regular inspection of your power plant 
equipment. That is the reason we inspect all the equip- 
ment we insure, and entrust that work only to men 


trained and skilled in that important work. 
Protect yourself against loss of property . . . and i 
loss of business, too . . . by means of insurance with a 
Company known for the quality and effectiveness 
of its inspection staff. Be fully insured—ask your 
broker or agent for details. | 
| 
EXPERIENCE 
SERVICE STABILITY 






Insurance Co. of Canada 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

R THROUGHOUT CANADA 














ON THE RECORD 


WHEN a Department of Jo -nalisn 
was launched by the late Dr H. y 
Tory at Carleton College, ( 








1945—with first classes in ba 
t of Knox Presbyterian ch— 
were many sceptics 2 DT. 

nt member of the Par Ntar 
Gallery insisted alisrr 

could not be taught: it cot b 
learned in the rough-a mble 

school of experience 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


ING slightly lower net 
ligher operating costs, the 
al Report of Abitibi Power 
o., Ltd. shows net earnings 
47, equivalent to $6.17 a 
are. This is 17 per cent 
ie all-time high in 1948 of 
) (before appropriation of 
against possible decline in 
values). 

ort is on the basis of con- 
the accounts of all subsidi- 
nies, including Provincial 


ver tonnage sold by Abitibi 
cent less than in 1948 due 
the disappearance of de- 
S. publishers for quarter- 
hich were taken during the 
shortage. In common with 
} the industry, sales of 
phite pulp and corrugating 
slightly lower. Lower sales 
iry Provincial Paper, Ltd. 
lect disappearance of ster- 
arkets for fine papers. 


se of business in torce trom 
9 to $24,349,491 is report- 


{by Commercial Life Assurance Co. 


Ca 


ssels 


JIS 


during 1949. Reserves, 
receipts were also substan- 
Surplus at the end of 
is $141,980 compared with 
$108,304. More 
quarters of the $66,648 
claims during the year 
ng policyholders. The com- 
up $5,169,758 new busi- 
1949 compared with the 
ars figure of $4,560,589. 


figure of 


BY AND LARGE 


Mi 


8 How 


LCG 


EMILY 


y9roke Out recently in the 
the Au Lutin Qui Bouffe 


treal. Two pet piglets which 


ul among the customers as 


were burned to death 


outsmart armed gunmen 
strated by two elderly To- 
en. Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
out to close her grocery 


tall young man walked 


ht some cigarettes. Then 
a gun and said: “Give 
ive got.” Mrs. Johnson 


sister, Mrs. Emily Fen- 





—Globe and Mail 
‘n't bother about the dog. 


ton, 68, behind the counter: “Emily, 
let the dog off the leash.” But Emily 
didn’t bother. She seized a druggist’s 
pestle and rushed at the man. “Scare 
us, would you?” she yelled. But the 
gunman was younger and could at 
least outrun her. And just as well, 
police said later, one good swipe would 
have finished his career 


@® Marjorie Hildebrand of Vancou- 
ver, Miss PNE of 1949 and the girl 
with the “most beautiful legs in BC,” 


oh hilo ge 


Extra COLD 


Westinghouse Sanalloy 
Freezer gives colder stor- 
age for frozen foods. 
Freezes faster. Makes ice 
cubes quicker. 


Extra USABLE SPACE 


More storage where you 
need it. More space for 
tall bottles. More usable 
shelf area. 


Extra SAFETY 


All your perishable foods 
kept at correct temperature 
by exclusive Westinghouse 
True-Temp Control. 


Extra PROTECTION 
Another Westinghouse 


development. “Built-in 
Watchman” safeguards the 
Economiser sealed-in 
mechanism against all ab- 
normal conditions. 


- 


and Margaret Brain of Prince Rupert. 
BC, Miss PNE 1948, don’t agree with 
Pacific National Exhibition Directors 
who want to do away with the show’s 
beauty contest. Says Margaret: “The 
contest was carried out with dignity 
No one was embarrassed and we were 


all treated like ladies.” 


@ In the past 43 months, 76-year-old 
Thedford, has 
had 181 pints of blood from Victoria 
Hospital, London, Ont. He’s suffering 


Preston Marrison of 


from an unknown type of anaemia. 
The blood’s keeping him aliye but the 


bills are killing him! 


® [In Toronto Magistrate’s Court it 
appeared cheaper to t one ife 
than one’s landlorc Edward Belaire 
said: “All I can remember is that she 
Was trving to take a bottle away trom 
me.” He was fined $20 or 20 davs 
But he also gave landlord John Me 
Henry a black eve for intervening. On 
this count he was fined $100 


AS 


FRONT-ROW 
Extra “STORAGE 


The new 5 shelf “Stor-Dor™ 
provides handiest “‘front- 

4 row’ storage of frequently 
used items—without loss 
of door insulation. 


WAT Litelt hy owners secure all these extra values at no extra cost. Because 


they will be important to you affer you buy MAU ATCA ait L1G 


RL ae ae Zed Westinghouse Dealers. 


Models priced from $329.00 


hy f ry 
TLL eS Td oe 


CANADIAN 


WESTINGHOUSE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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j RED-WINGED 


} BLACKBIRD 





BLUEBIRD 






Spring Heralds 





Eau on the heels of retreating winter 





come the fore-runners of spring. Cheerful and 






lusty songs fill the long-silent fields and meadows, 






and gaily-patterned colors replace 






the melting snows. 






GRACKLE 


Nothing is more cheering than the sight of the 






first bluebird or red-wing. In fact, 






when you've seen all five of these birds, 






you know that spring indeed has come. They are all 






great destroyers of insects and caterpillars, 






particularly in the spring months. 






They should always be protected. 






Look around your own neighborhood at any time— 





you'll be amazed at the new world of nature 
y 






to be found right on your own doorstep! 






Appreciation is the first step toward protection. 





MEADOWLARK 





Once you’ve discovered nature, 






you'll want to keep it unspoiled. 


CARLING’S 


THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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